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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



"Small Schools 1 Operating Costss Reversing Assumptions about 
Economies of seals" addresses the feasibility of operating small 
schools — not just as occasional, N special M or "alternative 91 
options, but as the mainstay of our public school system. This 
report is a companion to the Public Education Association • * study 
of small school construction costs ("Small Schools and zings: 
Affordable New Construction, Renovation and Remodeling,* 9 PEA, 
1992), which demonstrates that economy-of -scale arguments for 
constructing large schools have been neither sufficiently examined 
nor proven in practice. 

The Public Education Association strongly endorses and pursues a 
move to smaller schools in New York City. The research evidence is 
clear: Small schools are associated with higher student outcomes. 
In smaller settings, it is possible to provide the personal 
attention, academic focus and experiential curricula that 
facilitate academic achievement by all students, especially those 
from impoverished backgrounds. The City 9 s school system has begun 
to accept this idea, but still resists a widespread move to smaller 
schools on economic grounds. Our research shows that by combining 
small size with better staff utilization and programming, small 
schools can be eminently affordable. 

The premise that small schools are more expensive to operate has 
always been false. Research in an educational setting has 
specifically disproved the economy-of-scale argument at all but a 
very limited range of school sizes. And uq research evidence 
supports a claim that large schools of the size found in New York 
City (e.g., 1500-4000 or more) achieve operational-cost scale 
efficiencies significant enough to justify their existence or to 
offset size-related, educationally damaging inefficiencies. 

On the contrary, studies show flis-economies (penalties) of scale in 
large schools. Difficult to manage efficiently and safely, large 
schools require a disproportionate increase in management; an extra 
"layer 11 of managers ~ subject supervisors, assistant principals, 
deans, additional secretaries — separates principals and teachers. 

In small schools the whole school environment changes, yielding 
advantages and economies derived from increased collaboration among 

D "Small Schools 9 Operating Costs" D P E A P Executive Summary P 
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staff, reduced supervisory n>eds, and increased efficiencies. The 
complexity of administrative tasks is reduced, whether in planning 
a schedule, the curriculum, evaluation, or coping with student 
problems. Face-to-face interaction substitutes for generating and 
responding to memos. 

Research for this report, including an analysis of staffing costs, 
identified a number of organizational factors that reduced costs: 

• reduced or reoriented roles for middle management, most 

notably assistant principals for supervision; 

• more efficient use, with consequent proportionate reduction, 

of clerical staff; 

• teacher- and classroom-based guidance; 

• cross-teaching and/or teacher-sharing; 

• simplified and interdisciplinary curricula; 

• reduced need for building security services; 

• simplified monitoring; 

• cost-efficient multi-school sites and houses. 

Small schools 1 economies, gained entirely in administrative and 
support services, do not affect the classroom. Indeed, experience 
in New York City shows that by conventional and advanced measures, 
small alternative high schools better educate the same students as 
our most troubled zoned high schools. Many students at alternatives 
earn more credits over the course of a year than do their 
counterparts — or than they, themselves did — in comprehensive 
high schools. 

After years of practical experience, many veteran New York City 
educators feel the alternatives 9 model should be the rule rather 
than the exception. An initiative by Schools Chancellor Joseph 
Fernandez to create 30 new small schools in three years gives 
implicit endorsement to that view. 

The report therefore concludes that the small schools which 
research shows to be best for most children are feasible as the 
wave of tha future — the near future — for New York City public 
education. Nevertheless, PEA is not completely confident that the 
system is ready to make the sea change in current practice that 
this shift would require. 

One reason, certainly, is the barrier to change posed by the 
D "Small Schools' Operating Costs 11 D P E A P Executive Summary D 
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physical structure of not only the existing school plant but new 
and modernized schools on the drawing board* There needs to be a 
change in the way our schools are built, designed and redesigned 
before the city can have the many small schools it needs. 

Another necessary initiative will be to tackle the veb of vested 
interests in traditional ways of doing things and, to a lesser 
extent, the state and local rules, regulations and union practices 
that inhibit the leaner staffing that makes small schools 
affordable* The report emphasizes the importance of appraising this 
aspect of the problem carefully and sympathetically* 

A new perspective is needed; it must be promoted and cultivated, 
listening to the people who will be involved in implementing change 
as well as garnering their interest in the opportunity for greater 
gratification that better, more effective schools will afford. 

With these premises in mind, the report makes the following 
recommendations : 

D The City School District should convene unions, community 
school boards, district superintendents, parent and school 
advocates for discussions looking toward a widespread move to 
smaller schools and sub-schools: 

• Discussions should focus on the value, 
feasibility, and implications for personnel and 
curriculum policies of such a move; 

• They should use the devices of forums, focus 
groups, hearings and rallies to promote needed 
initiatives* 

D The Board of Education should analyze and discuss publicly 
the fiscal implications of moving to more small schools, 
taking account of issues including but not limited to: 

• direct cost savings realized through the small 
schools staffing patterns and programming 
strategies described in this study; 

• other savings achieved by improving the climate 
of the school, as, for example, reduction in costs 
of deans, security services, metal detectors; 

D "Small Schools 1 Operating Costs" D P E A D Executive Summary D 



• potential long-term cost benefits of Improved 
school climate and outcomes, including better 
attendance, lover dropout rates, greater student 
achievement, increased staff gratification, etc* 

D The Board of Education and representatives of high school 
regions and community school districts should work together 
with teacher and super isory unions, as veil as the State 
Education Department, vhere appropriate, to address the 
personnel issues that a move to smaller schools vill provoke* 
Among other things they should: 

• Develop nev regulations and contract provisions 
that redefine the roles and options for supervisory 
service, by, for example: 

o Increasing the proportion of school heads or 
principalships relative to intermediate 
supervisory positions; 

o Arranging for APs-supervision to serve a number of 
small schools or sub-schools in an itinerant or 
advisory capacity; 

o Increasing, enhancing and diversifying the 

teaching, guidance, staff development and other 
responsibilities of APs-supervision; 

o Instituting nev staff development programs that 

support current supervisors in assuming nev roles; 

o Cooperating with universities to develop programs 
that prepare potential supervisors to assume nev 
roles* 



• Revise rules, regulations and contract provisions 
to endorse and encourage teachers 9 nev roles in small 
school planning, student advising and guidance, 
curriculum development, staff evaluation, etc., 
by, for example: 

o Developing career ladders that acknowledge special 
skills and competencies; 

o Eliminating contractual restrictions on teacher 
participation in evaluation; 
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o Ensuring that certification requirement* require 
teachers to fulfill multiple roles, teach more 
than one subject and participate in 
interdisciplinary programs; 

o Instituting new staff development programs that 
support current teachers in assuming new roles; 

o Cooperating with universities to develop programs 
that prepare future teachers to assume new roles 
and meet new certification requirements; 

o Providing more school level discretion in staff 
recruitment and selection, to match schools with 
congenial staff; 

o Developing strategies for sharing teachers of low 
demand subjects among different schools or houses. 
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INTRODUCTION 



It is the purpose of this report , "Small Schools 1 Operating costs 
to question and challenge the assumption that the operating costs 
of small schools are prohibitively expensive and therefore 
unaffordable. Our theme is flexible adaptation of traditional 
structures. This study is presented as a complement to a concurrent 
Public Education Association study, "Small Schools and Savings: 
Affordable New construction, Renovation and Remodeling, " # which 
addresses the capital costs of school planning and construction. 

"Affordable 19 does not necessarily imply less cost. It does, 
however, imply cost within the range incurred in currently 
prevalent large schools. Policy makers are reluctant to increase 
current costs, even if those will yield long-term savings. The 
affordable approach seeks to present the tangible possibility of 
smaller schools. 

A mass of evidence demonstrates that small schools, by creating a 
sense of community and caring relationships in which students feel 
more accountable, more significant, and more likely to participate 
in class and extracurricular activities, provide the best learning 
environments for students. It has been well documented (see 
Bibliography of Small Schools Research, attached as Appendix 6) 
that smaller schools are particularly important in urban settings 
where the public school student population is primarily poor and 
made up of racial or ethnic minority groups. As Robert Crain's 1986 
study of high schools found, "The data indicate that size is of 
critical importance in black schools, so much so that reducing high 
school size should be of highest priority in cities serving large 
black populations. 1,1 

In its advocacy for a move toward smaller schools , the Public 
Education Association also supports the importance of school 
autonomy and acknowledges the vital role of each school's 
principal. A principal with vision and a strong commitment to 
students makes a critical contribution to achieving an effective 
school. Many people believe, as does PEA, that the principal's job 
is much more difficult, if not impossible, in a large school. 



# ttt Holography, attach*, undtr Qolintky and Frankl; PEA, 1992. 
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"Small Schools 1 Operating Costs* presents a significant body of 
opinion and specific suggestions, solicited through interviews and 
research conducted over a ten-month period in 1990 and 1991, that 
small schools can be affordable and, in some respects, less 
expensive (e.g. through administrative reorganization and 
functional redefinition) than larger schools in New York City. 

While many of our findings apply to all school levels, elementary 
through high school (particularly the findings concerning 
scheduling and more efficient use of personnel), a significant 
number speak directly to New York City high schools. 

Additionally, a number of findings are based on the demonstrated 
successes of alternative high schools in New York City. 
Alternatives were originally conceived as a special response to 
young people who would not or could not flourish in the City's 
larger, conventional settings. However, alternative school programs 
are in line with current educational thinking that schools should 
be more personal, cooperative and encourage experiential learning. 

Further, many alternatives have turned toward interdisciplinary 
curricula and/or follow the "less-is-more" approach to curriculum 
of Theodore Sizer ~ i.e., more time devoted to less material, 
focusing on smaller numbers of specific disciplines such as math, 
science, English and history. Thus, their strategies are apt models 
for the larger system. 

We conclude that by combining small size with better staff 
utilization and programming, much can be done to achieve more 
effective, affordable schools. Funded at approximately the same 
levels as larger schools, they will be far more cost effective. 



I. THg KEEP ypR SMALLER SCHOOLS 



It is not the purpose of this report to remake the case for small 
schools; that has been made, repeatedly and convincingly, by many 
researchers over many years (again, see Bibliography of small 
SchQols Reseayeh . Appendix 6) • The research evidence is clear: 
Small schools are associated with higher student achievement, and 
large schools have numerous problems of types observed much less 
often in smaller schools. 2 

In an urban setting such as New York City, a move toward small 
schools has an even greater value. The City's public school system 
educates almost one million children (Table 1), the vast majority 
of whom are poor and minority, and for many of whom English is a 
second language (Table 2) • The number and type of problems faced by 
disadvantaged urban youth are veil known: single-parent household 
structures and higher rates of family dysfunction, drug abuse and 
addiction, teen pregnancy, violent crime, hopelessness, AIDS. 

Small schools research is consistent with the views and experiences 
of many educators, including those of interviewees cited in this 
report: In smaller settings, it is possible to provide the personal 
attention, academic focus and experiential curriculum that make it 
possible to facilitate academic achievement by students from 
impoverished backgrounds. 



Table 1 



New York City Public Schools 
Student Distribution 
by School Level 
(1988-1989) 



School Level 



Number 
Students 



Percent 



Elementary 
Junior High 
High School 



475,976 
184,989 
261,097 
15,186 



50.8 % 



Special Ed Schools 



19.7 
27.9 



Total 



937,248 100.0 % 



Sourct: Ktw York City loord of Education* 
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Characteristic* of N«v York City 
Public School Student Population 



Ethnicity 



Black 
Hispanic 
Whit* 
Othar 
Total 



1986-1987 
Number Percent 
Students 

358,254 38.1% 
318,431 34. t 
200,089 21.3 
62.368 6.6 
939,142 100.0% 



1988-1989 
Number Percent 
Studenta 



359,903 
321,476 
186,512 
69.357 
937,248 



38.4 % 
34.3 
19.9 
JUL 

100.0% 



Percent 
CJunflft 

+0.3% 
40.3 
-1.4 
+0.8 



1988-89 



In Early Childhood Programs 
Supported by Public Assistance 
Limited Eng. Proficiency-Gen. Ed. 
Special Education Students 
Receive Chapter I assistance 



Number Percent 
Students 



72,276 
279,939 

94,839 
115,575 
117,876 



7.7% 
29.9 
10.1 
12.3 
19.0' 
79.0% 



Source*: Mm York eity Board of Education, Division of Nigh Schools, 
Mow York City lotrd of Education, "Mlddl* School Task fore* Report" (1988), 
and Now York City loard of Education, "ftabutlding Our School*, 1988/89." 
a: 1985' 1986 



Table 3 provides a summary of some research findings concerning 
the effects of large schools on student, teacher and school 
outcomes. As these findings reveal, large schools are less safe 
and have more disruptive environments; students and teachers 
have less interpersonal involvement; students have less 
extracurricular involvment, have difficulty making friends, and 
attain lower levels of academic achievement. 
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Table 3 



Impacts of Increased school Sis* 



Researcher 



Year 



outcome 



Chubb & Moe 
S or en son 



Gottfredson 
Gottfredson 

Goodlad 

Boyar 

Oxltiy 

Oxley 

Garbarino 

Mc Parti and & Dill 

Grabe 

Coleman et al. 

Loughrey 

Heath 

Turner & Thrasher 
Baird 



Wicker 

Tamminen & 
Tamminen & 
Plath 
Kle inert 

Tyson 
Larson 



Miller 
Miller 



1990 
19B7 



1985 
1985 

1984 
1983 
1982 
1982 
1978 
1976 
1975 

1974 
1972 
1971 
1970 

1969 

1969 

1968 
1968 
1965 
1964 

1957 
1949 



Lover academic performance on SATs 
Difficulty in monitoring student 
progress; students tend to take 
courses of study beneath their ability 
Negative perceptions of school safety 
Negative perceptions of a school's 

administration 
Hampers effective school functioning 
Hampers effective school functioning 
Dropout risk 

Disruptive school environment 
Vandalism and violence 
Vandalism and violence 
Noninvolvement in extracurricular 

activities 
Depersonalization 
Low morale among staff 
Reduced teacher contact with students 
Noninvolvement in extracurricular 

activities 
Noninvolvement in extracurricular 

activities 
Noninvolvement in extracurricular 

activities 
Dropping out 
Weak student guidance 
Rule infractions 

Noninvolvement in extracurricular 

activities 
Reduced teacher contact with students 
Difficulty in making friends 



Nott: Exctrpttd 
by Oiana Qnlty, i 
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Conversely, a 1989 study of 343 urban elementary and middle 
schools in Chicago found that small school size was the second most 
important factor in student achievement after family income level/ 
And a 1991 survey of some 13,000 Chicago urban elementary school 
teachers found school size to be the single most important factor 
related to hov teachers embrace school reform — more important 
than achievement levels, racial composition of a school, the 
student mobility rate, and the concentration of low-income 
students,** 

The Public Education Association strongly endorses and pursues a 
move to smaller schools in New York City. Based on extensive 
research and experience, PEA has urged that enrollments for New 
York City public schools should br capped at: 300-500 for 
elementary schools, 300-"50 for intermediate schools and 750-1200 
for high schools. *** 

A summary of the recommendations of a number of studies and reports 
on optimal school sizes to reduce negative outcomes associated with 
large schools is presented in Table 4, on the following page. 



* in "Examining tht Srrtcta of intra-Dlatrlct Variation on School Slit fri Rtaourcas," torch 1989, 
Chicago Mntl on M>l1e school Policy and Flnanct. 

atf •Charting fttform: Tha Ttachtra 1 Turn," October 1991, a aurvsy apomporad fay Tht Contortion on 
Chicago School ft tat arch. 

*** Soma participant* In a PEA-convtnad Novambar 1991 rouidtablt on amall schools affordabflfty arguad 
that tvan thtat figurta art too high. 
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What Size Should Xa Effective School Be? 



Source 



Publication Nam* 



Year 



Reoonaendati on 



Elenentary 

NYC-BOE' Design For Academic Progress 1983 
Goodlad A Place Called School 1984 



Kiddle 

NYC-BOE 
NYC-BOE 
Goodlad 

6R/JR 
Goodlad 

secondary 

NYC-BOE 



NYC-BOE 
Coleman 



Stanton, 
Legget 

i ASSOC. 
PEA b 



NYC-BOE 

Goodlad 
PEA 



Design For Academic Progress 1983 
Middle Schools Task Force 1988 
A Place Called School 1984 



A Place Called School 



Committee Recommendations 
to the Superintendent of 

School I 

Task Force Report on 
High School Redesign 

Youth! Transition to 
Adulthood - Report of 
the Panel on Youth of 
the President's Science 
Advisory Committee 

Planning Flexible 
Learning Places 



1984 

1965 

1971 
1974 

1977 
1982 



Towards School Improvement: 
Lessons from Alternative 

Design for Ac^mic Progress 1983 

A Place Called School 1984 
Effective Dropout Prevention 1988 
The Case for Schoolvide Reform 



15-20 c 
300-400 



800 

600-750 
400-600 



500-600 

600 d 

150 d 
500 



2000 with 
250 d 

800-1200 



2000 with 

1200 d 

800 

500-1500* 



sourca: Public Education Association, Inttrnsl 

■: KYC-sjf ■ Now fork City board of Education 
b: PEA ■ Public Education Association 
ci Class til* 
d: tubschool 81 la 

tl Uitk tubachaol/Houaa Man Organisation 



: Dacaabar 1988. 
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II. NATIONWIDE RESEARCH BELIES "ECONOMY-OP- SCALE" ARGUMENT 



Despite the convincing evidence and growing awareness of the need 
for smaller schools, we are nevertheless not getting then. The 
argument against reducing school size most frequently made by 
educational policy makers is based on an alleged "economy of 
scale 11 realized by building larger: that the per capita cost of 
both constructing and operating schools declines as size 
increases. In other words, small schools would be expensive. 

In this report's companion study, "Small School and Savings: 
Affordable New Construction, Renovation and Remodeling" (PEA, 
1992) , the Public Education Association establishes that economy- 
of-scale arguments for construction costs can be questioned, and 
demonstrates that they have been neither sufficiently examined 
nor proven in practice. 

For the present report, PEA sought to determine the soundness of 
traditional econoray-of-scale arguments in relation to operating 
costs, to see if they legitimately stand in the way of a move 
toward smaller schools. Further, we solicited examples and 
suggestions of ways in which smaller schools can be operationally 
affordable. 



A. Research 

As applied to school operating costs, economy-of-scale arguments 
are associated with a traditional view of education in terms of 
curriculum breadth, guidance interventions and a top-heavy 
administrative configuration. Under this view, small schools 
would be more expensive to operate because the need for courses, 
subject specialists, middle management, guidance counselors, 
custodial and security services would not decline proportionally 
with decreased school size. 

Actually, even under traditional models of school organization, 
research demonstrates that large schools rarely enjoy economy of 
scale beyond a certain size. Moreover, knee-jerk acceptance as 
M fact" of "additional expenses 91 believed to be associated with 
smaller schools apparently has allowed educational policy makers 
to overlook potential or existing offsetting savings (such as 
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those long observed in alternative schools in New York City; we 
will elaborate later in this raport that traditional 
organizational structures are not one with current educational 
goals) • 

The premise that small schools are more expensive to operate has 
always been false: The economy-ox -scale argument has beon 
specifically disproved by research in an educational setting (see 
Table 5, below). Although there is evidence to suggest that 
operational-cost economies may exist within some school size 
range, na research evidence supports a claim that large schools 
of the size found in New York City (eg. 1500-4000 or more) 
achieve operational-cost scale efficiencies significant enough to 
justify their existence or to offset other related, educationally 
damaging inefficiencies. 

Table 5 presents the findings of a number of research studies 
conducted over almost two decades, focused on school size and 
operational costs. 



Table 5 



optiaal School size For Achieving 
Operational-Cost Scale Efficiency 



RESEARCHER 



YEAR 



OPTIMAL SIZE 



Riew 

Cohn 

Hettich 

Hettich 

Osburn 

Goishi 

Katzman 6 Osburn 
Johnson 

White t Tweeten 

Hough 

Hind 

Butel & Atkinson 



1966 
1968 
1968 
1968 
1970 
1971 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1975 
1977 
1983 



1675* 
1500 
300 b 
600 # 
1500 
488* 



1400-1800 - 



1426 
675 e 

1200 
600 b 

1147 



•: operational costs of high schools 

b: almentary schools only 

c: Includes transportation costs in Its analysis 
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The studies reviewed in Table 5 suggest that the cost curve 
associated with size is U-shaped (Figure 1, below) under a 
traditional school organization. The U-shape suggests that there is 
a minimum point, the bottom of the curve X*, up to which schools 
enjoy economy of scale. Beyond that point schools experience dis- 
economies — in effect, penalties — of scale, i.e., as schools 
get larger, per-unit eosts actually increase, size economies were 
found to exist over a limited range of student populations, in 
other words, at the extreme , the largest operationally cost- 
efficient-size high school was 1B00 students; for an elementary 
school, it was 600 students. 5 



Eiaua i 

Research Finds O-Sbapeu Operational Cost Curve 

Cost 

Die-Economy, or Penalty, 

of 
scale 

Size > €00 students (Elem) 
Size > 1400-1800 students <BS) 




0 Size 

Itstd on rtstarch clttd In T»blt 5 



A nationwide study of 730 public high schools also found that 
operational costs increased when school sizes rose beyond 500-to- 
999 students, on average. Table 6, on the following page, presents 
data that highlights the U-curve in per-pupil allocations from this 
study. 4 
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Annual Per Pupil Allocation in Public High schools by Bit* 

(dollars in thousands) 



Per Pupil Sample 
SCHOOL SIZE Allocation $ Size 



< 100 2.52 (13) 

100-299 1.91 (43) 

300-499 1.87 (46) 

500-999 1.88 (146) 

1000-1499 2.06 (177) 

1500-1999 2.05 (147) 

2000-2999 2.13 (140) 

3000 or more 2.36 (18) 



Source: CoImmo tnd Hoff tr (1967). 



A review of more than 30 empirical studies on economy of scale in 
education drew the following conclusion: "Essentially all of the 
studies suggest that die-economies will occur for large sise 
schools...." 5 

The consistency of finding a U-shaped cost curve — whether the 
studies were of rural, suburban or urban schools, or all three; by 
school level; of state-wide, or district-wide schools; and 
regardless of whether schools were located in the Northeast, 
Southwest, Southeast, or Northwest — convincingly suggests that 
from a strictly operational-cost perspective, most schools in New 
York city are too large and therefore cost inefficient. 



B. Explanation 

While finding the optimal cost-size relationship for a specific 
school can be difficult 4 , research does provide some guidelines. 
Specifically, the reviewed studies suggest the primary explanation 
for large school dis-economies to be "because of offsetting 
increases in management costs. 117 
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Larger schools incur some additional costs simply because they are 
large. For example: 

1) Large schools have been associated with more 
significant incidents of violence and vandalism.* 

In New York City high schools, the role of Dean is responsible 
for maintaining student safety, security and discipline. The 
role is filled by a teacher, who receives compensatory time 
off that must be covered by additional teachers. Both 
prevention and consequences are costly. For example, these 
schools also employ disproportionately more security staff 
than small schools, some of which dispense with security 
guards entirely. 

2) Managing a large school results in more paperwork 
(e.g. , more individuals responding to and initiating more 
memoranda) . 

This results in a disproportionately higher need (and 
budgetary percentage) for secretarial support. For example, 
one New York City high school of 2360 students devotes 4.5 
percent of its total tax-levy unit allocation* to secretaries 
— whereas secretarial support for one alternative school of 
483 students uses only 2 percent of its tax-levy unit 
allocation. 9 

3) The move to giant schools, in an excessive response to 
Jamas B. Conant's 1958 call for curriculum breadth in 
high schools**, resulted in the creation of too many 
subject-specialized departments and an overblown 
hierarchical structure. 

The currently observed hierarchy of subject H heads" — 
department chairs or subject specialists/experts — is very 
expensive. It is important to note that while Conant's work 
suggested that a school size of 400 students was the minimum 



Tht tara "tax lavy unit allocation," aa ustd hara and fol lowing, rafara to tha fonaula by which 
public funds ara dlatributad fn New York City high schools. Each tax lavy unit la aqua I to an avaraga taechar's 
aalary. Aa of March 1989, for axampla, using a taachar'a aalary aa 1 f a principal »a aalary tranalatad to 1.35 
units, a aacratary'a to .67 unita. 

** tat tenant's Tha American High School Today. A Ural Kenort to lnt*r#it«d Citii#m. 
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necessary to achieve curriculum breadth , and that 750 students 
was more appropriate to the task, more recent work and data 
show that from a curriculum-offering point of view, "little is 
to be gained by increasing school sise beyond 400 •" 10 
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Ill, COMPARATIVE COBTfl OF SMALL AND LARGE SCHOOLS 



While most of New York City's public schools ars larger than 
recommended for reaching educational goals, there are examples of 
small schools and small school units that afford a basis for 
comparing costs of small and large schools in the city. 

Alternative high schools* provide examples of how smaller schools 
may be achieved. Some alternatives 1 missions differ from that of a 
typical large, zoned high school which make them unsuitable for 
general comparison.** Others, however — such as Central Park East 
Secondary School, Middle College and University Heights high 
schools — are classified as alternatives more because of their 
innovative programs than because of their differing student 
populations or outcome goals. 11 

These three alternative high schools depart from traditional school 
organization, employing different strategies to achieve traditional 
educational outcomes specifically, to enable students to pass 
the six state-mandated Regents 9 Competency Tests (RCTs) necessary 
to obtain a high school diploma. Successful implementation of these 
strategies results in non-traditional administrative and 
organizational structures that we believe provide sound ideas for 
achieving affordable small schools in New York City. 

Further, house plans and multi-school units represent the creation 
of smaller school units within a school building, as discussed 
later in this report. House plans have been established in many New 
York City high schools and a number of intermediate schools. 



Tht Public Education Association fielded two najor studies of Mow York city alternative schools 1n 
tht asrly 1980s. Tht rtports thost studios generated, Towards School Improvement? Lmont from alternative High 
Shoots (Now York, 1982) and Educstlno the AftUk Adolescent* Wore Lesson* from Alfrnstlvo Hloh Schools (How 
York. 1984), art available fro* »EA. 

** It btare noting, however, that these alternative high schools ore designed specifically for students 
who don't "sake 1t H In reguler, traditional schools; their coats can thus foe coopered with reason to those of 
special education programs, which are aueh higher, 
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Table 7, below, reports the net registers of 15 alternative schools 
currant ly operating In Naw York City. 



libit 7 

Mat Registers of 15 Alternative 
High schools is Vav York city 

(Spring, 1990) 



Alternative High School 



Nat Register 



Satellite Academy 

International School 

Bronx Regional 

University Heights 

Middle College 

City-as-School 

Hostoe-Lincoln Academy 

Brooklyn college Academy 

West Side 

Central Park East 

Street Academy 

High School Redirection 

Concord 

Pacific 

Lover East side Prep 

Total Met Register 
Average Met Register 



758 
416 
375 
312 
483 
779 
274 
226 
530 
347 
285 
508 
221 
413 

521 

7,379 
492 students 



Sourca: "Cosiparatlva Analysis of tha Organisation of Hlsjh Schools: 19t*-W0« 



Comparative coats of larae and email hloli school* 

Reproduction of the administrative organization of New York City's 
traditional large schools in a ^/riad of smaller schools would 
indeed result in prohibitive expense. However, while additional 
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expense for some functions may be unavoidable (e.g., one principal 
for 750 students vill cost more per capita than one principal for 
2000 students) , the need for complete organizational replication to 
achieve educational goals in smaller schools has not been 
established. 

For determining small school af fordability, we ideally would have 
liked to compare traditionally organized small and large schools 
sharing similar curricula and educational missions. But small, 
traditionally organized public schools are rare in New York City. 
Therefore this report has used alternative school examples as the 
primary basis of cost and organizational comparisons with large 
schools; their non-traditional organizational structures, while not 
directly comparable to traditional models, provide clear examples 
of ways to meet educational goals in small schools affordably. 

Limitations to comparison! The following considerations impose 
limits on the comparison of alternative school costs to regular 
high school costs: 

1) Actual staffing patterns of most large schools are 
distorted on the low side by the fact that the Board of 
Education has, for a long time, distributed funds on the 
assumption there is an economy of scale. This arbitrarily caps 
hiring. PEA has long argued that both the allocations and 
staffing patterns are unreal is tically low in terms of these 
schools 1 needs. 

2) The budget allocation for alternatives is figured 
differently than that for regular high schools. 

3) Principals of alternative schools are paid less than 
their regular high school counterparts. 

4) Alternatives are generally smaller than the sizes for high 
schools recommended by the Public Education Association 
(750-1200) . 

5) As mentioned earlier (cf. p. 13), the missions of some New 
York City alternative schools differ considerably from those 
of regular high schools. 
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Because of these important and acknowledged limitations, cost-unit 
comparisons are offered only as a way to: 

O highlight the costs associated with organizing 
differently, and 

O place our recommendations in a quantitative 
perspective. 
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Table 8 compares two traditionally organized regular high schools 
and two alternative high schools, all of which offer curricula 
designed to enable students to take and pass the RCT diploma 
requirements. 

» 

Comparison of Tax Levy Units Allocated to 
Pull-time Positions by Principals 
in Pour Hew York City High Schools 



School Type 


Reg. 1.8. 


Reg. 1.8. 


Alt. 1.8. 


Alt. 1.8. 


scnooi size 
(enrollment) 


1333 


2380 


312 


483 


Principal 


1.79 


1.79 


1.48 


1.48 


AP Admin. 


4.05 


4.04 


1.33 


2.66 


AP Super. 


8.10 


10.80 


1.33 


1.33 


Guidance 


5.85 


3.51 


-0- 


-0- 


Secretary 


4.48 


6.4 


.64 


.64 


Teacher 

(Library*) 


1 


2 


-0- 


-0- 


Teacher 

(Other) 


77 


109.20 


18.60 


25.80 


Stock 
Handler 


4 


1 


-0- 


-0- 


TOTAL 
FULL-TIME 
UNITS ALLOC. 


108.53 


143.28 


23.38 


31.91 


Percentage 
of unite 
allocated 
for APe- 
Superviaion 
and 

secretariea 


11. C% 


12.0% 


8.4% 


C.2% 



of High Schools (1909-1990)." 

for altamatlvaa, "Tabla of Organization: Nlddla Collage and Untvarafty Nalghta" (Spring 1991). 

• Mota: Library taaehara ara,raqu1rad by tho mom York City Board ef Education for schools with anrollmnta 
■roator than 1000 atudanta. Largo alia oftan eraataa uifqua ntoda which ha*a to bo addroasod by anriehad 
supportive aarvicaa and othamiaa antall additional eoata. 
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That there are different ways of organising for educational 
programming is evidenced in Table 8 by: 



a) the use of many assistant principals for supervision 
and the notably larger number of secretaries in regular 
high schools, and 

b) by providing guidance services in ways other than sole 
reliance on allocated guidance counselors. 

The comparison highlights the dis-economy associated with increased 
school size for supervisory and clerical support* Further, given 
the different allocation formulas in effect for traditional and 
alternative schools, assistant principals for supervision cost more 
in traditional schools than in alternatives — 1.35 units versus 
1*33 units, respectively* 



Table 9, on the following page, presents an analysis of typical 
functional specializations of assistant principals and secretaries 
in a typical large high school* 
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Analynif of a Topical VYC Zoned High School, 
Tax-la vy Position* Xllocatad 

(1988-89) 



General Education Register 3013 
Special Education Register 219 
Total Register 3232 



Principal 1 

Assistant Principal, Organization 1 

Assistant Principal, Guidance 1 

Assistant Principal, AX/DP 1* 

Assistant Principal, Accounting 1 

Assistant Principal, Physical Science 1 

Assistant Principal, English 1 

Assistant Principal, Language 1 

Assistant Principal, Health/PE 1 

Assistant Principal, Mathematics 1 

Assistant Principal, Secretarial Studies 1 

Assistant Principal, Special Education l 
Secretaries 

Assigned to Principal 1 

Assigned to APs-Administration 3 

Assigned to APs-Supervision 1 

Payroll 1 

Supplies 1 

Admissions 2 

Records 2 

Guidance Counselors b 

Laboratory Specialists 2 

Library Teachers 2 

Language Handicap Teachers (teacher assigned) .6 

School Neighborhood Worker 1 

Educational Paraprofessionals 4 

Family Paraprofessionaxs 3 

School Aides 6 



49 total 

Sourc*: Ccqpftrttlw Afw&yslt of tho OrftnliAtlon of Mlfh School* 

Kott: All trt ttjcltvy poottioru, 

txctpt a: Stttfaldod dropout prtvtntlon profra*. 



Table 10, following, presents an example of projected redaced 
school costs that can be realized by a move away from the 
traditional model for allocating full-time tax levy positions. 
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Pro j act** Cost Reductions fox 
A 750-Btud.nt High school with 20-8tudsnt Class** 



3chOOl 3iZS 


750 


Principal 


1.79 units 


AP-Administration 


1.35 


1 APs-Supervision 


2.70 


| Guidance Counselors 


3.51 


Secretary 


1.92 


Teachers 




Stock Handler 


\ 


Total units 


49.27 


Percentage of units allocated 
i for APs-supervision and 
i Secretaries 


9.4% 



AMUsptiont: 1) Avtrtjt eta** tfxt 20 ttudtntt 

2) Mftijptrviiion tt«ch xhr— elatMt tach. 

Kott: Thft tablt imm mit allocatfonc b*s«d oo aoountt for r«9uUr Hofc tshooU, *» in Tabla I. 



Table 10 represents a potentially substantial cost savings over 
many large schools (compare with Tafela s*s typical regular high 
school percentages) . Based on this projection, a regular high 
school of 750 students can reduce its percentage ot sdainistrativv 
overhead devoted to APs-superviuion and secretaries to 9.4 percent, 
even while offering smaller classes. This suggests both that 
administrative costs cati be reduced &nd that more effective, smal?. 
learning environments can be realized. 



Table 11, on the following page, provides a survey of recent median 
salaries and salary ranges for selected school personnel positions 
discussed in this and following sections of this report. 



Tabls 11 

SALARIES OF SELECTED HEW YORK CITY 
SCHOOL PERSONNEL 
(1990-1991) 

Median Salary 

Principals 

Elementary $64,850 
Middle 69,132 
Junior 66,921 
High School 70,728 
Special 63,750* 
Assistant Principals 

Administration $54 , 739 b 
supervision 56 , 719 c 

(1989-1990) 
Salary Range 

Guidance Counselors 

Full-time $24,487 to $51,075 

Social Workers/Psychologists 

Full-time $24,737 to $52,175 

Per Session $27.93 
Tetc&er* 

Average Salary $38,600 d 

Median Salary 43,217* 

Range 24,229 to $49,675 f 

Secretaries 

Range $19,084 to $32,750 

Annualized Paraprofessionals— UPT (1989-90) 

1 on a 5-1/2 hour contractu! day 



Teacher Aide $12,295 
Education Assistant 13,540 
Bilingual Professional 17,424 

Annualized Paraprofessionals— DC 37 s 

Family Worker $11,732 

Family Assistant 12,924 

Family Associate 15,837 

Parent Program Asst. 16,730 

Scurcaa: Education Dapartnant, Stata of Now York (July, 1991), 

NYC toard of Education, Offlca of ludoat titration* and ftsvltw (Ore. 1, 1990*91). 

Mote: Thasa ara a sal act ad fan of hundradc of school-sits petition* In uaa. 
a: Includes oltarnatlvaa b: All sci.wcls (Elaa,* M.I.) 

e: Subjtet spaclallsts, hi oh school 
d: 19M*89 o: 1990*91 f: 1989*90 

g: Paraprofasslonals hlrad aftar 9/9/86; sslsrfts wars hlghar prior to that data. 
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As thai* forgoing discussions and materials show, administrative 
structure represents an important source of potential operational 
oost savings in a move to smaller schools* Regular high schools 1 
top-heavy administrations, through their utilization of many 
assistant principals for supervision and the associated secretarial 
support, clearly demonstrate a| primary example of the dis-economies 
associated with large scale. 

Table 12 presents an example bf principal and assistant principal 
costs using median salaries. It suggests that smaller schools can 
be affordable if ve move away from the traditional administrative 
structures. 



School sise 



^able 12 
750 



2250 



Principal 

Assistant Principals 
Administrative 
Supervision 



1 
2 



Cost 

$ 70,728 

54 , 739 
113,438 



Cost 

1 $ 70,728 

3 164,217 
8 453,752 



Total Cost 



6238-90* 



6688,697 



Three schools of 750 students (total students: 2250) with 1 
Principal, 1 AP- administration and 2 APs-supervision each (a 
$238,905 cost per school), could be expected to incur a three- 
school total cost of 8716.715 (a difference of +$28,018 when 
compared to a single school with an equivalent student body) • This 
hypothetical $28,018 figure could be interpreted as the approximate 
unit cost of one teacher, psychologist or guidance counselor. 
Schools advocates say large schools, vhere staff is arbitrarily 
capped by the budget formula, should have additional positions. But 
a single extra position in a dysfunctional large school will not 
enable that school to become functional; in contrast, three small 
schools serving the same student population at the additional cost 
of one extra person stand an extremely good chance of providing 
those students with a far more effective education. 



IV. SOURCES OT SAVINGS IN SMALL SCHOOL 8 



Research for this report, including the analysis of staffing costs 
already discussed, has identified a number of potentially 
significant sources of savings unique to small schools that 
contribute to their af for debility. These include: 

• reduced or reoriented roles for middle management, most 

notably assistant principals for supervision; 

• more efficient use, with consequent proportionate reduction, 

of clerical staff; 

• teacher- and classroom-based guidance; 

• cross-teaching and/or teacher-sharing; 

• simplified and interdisciplinary curricula; 

• reduced need for building security services; 

• simplified monitoring; 

• cost-efficient multi-school sites and houses* 

(See Appendix 2, " Additional Notes on Chapter IV, H attached, for 
further details and opinion pertaining to this chapter.) 

A, Hew Roles for Assistant Principals for Supervision 

tapa-gwtrvigjgn) 

Based on our interviews and research, the need for full time 
assistant principals for supervision in small schools . serving 
their traditional functions, is not absolute. While this subject- 
specialist level assistant principalship (also called "subject 
supervisor 11 ) is defended as one of a limited number of upward 
career moves for teachers, * it nonetheless bears close scrutiny. 
A thorough reconceptualization of this administrative position 
could remove an important fiscal constraint to organizing effective 
smaller schools in New York City. 

APs-supervision, as traditionally deployed, are part of the routine 
personnel configuration found in every middle and high school in 
New York City* In smaller and restructured schools the position has 
the potential to become highly selective and highly valued, geared 



Further, the loard of Education Eoultv for Middle Schools task fores my endorse ereatlon of wort 
AP*superv1s1on slots for alddle snd junior high schools* As mo wilt attempt to snow, howevar, It aeeaa mar* 
reasonable to suggest that as existing assistant principals for supervision In the systse retire, alternatively 
configured mil school orgentiattone be phased 1n» 
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toward providing real leadership and expertise. Am is currently the 
practice in some middle schools/ it is both desirable and possible 
to use APs -supervision as staff-development specialists . In multi- 
unit buildings that are subdivided into small schools or houses, 
"itinerant" APs-supervision who go school-to-school become 
eminently practical and highly cost effective. 

As defined by the Council of Administrators and Supervisors 13 , the 
tasks traditionally assigned to assistant principals for 
supervision are: 

1) Training teachers (includes observation and 
evaluation) ; 

2) Departmental administration (includes programming 
and ordering supplies) ; 

3) Responsibility for pupil progress in affective 

and cognitive domains (includes establishing grading 
policies and setting up testing programs) ; 

4) Working out a meaningful curriculum/ curricula series 
that makes due provision for individual differences; 

5) Achieving a climate of good human relations with 
students and colleagues (liaison between students 
and faculty) ; 

6) Exploring/innovating new trends in curriculum 
development; 

7) Building co- and extra-curricular programs; 

8) Participating membership in Principal's Cabinet; 

9) Working with the community and educating parents 
re program offerings; 

10) Developing instructional priorities and emphases. 

As discussed elsewhere in this report, many principals of 
alternative small schools and other educators view these functions 
as required tasks, but do not view the position itself as a 
necessity in a small school hierarchy. In general, the above-listed 
tasks group themselves into two categories: teacher training and 
evaluation, and curriculum support. Among the functions that are, 
or could be, assumed by teachers or principals/directors in small 
schools, we note the following: 

Evaluation. Since teachers in New York City are technically 
forbidden under their contract to place a negative report in 



During • Novaabar 1991 PU roundtabla discussion on mil schools affordabf Ifty, Dr. Mvtrly Hsll, 
superintendent of District 27 and fonatr principal of JHS 113-K, • clustar of subachools, offsrad tha following 
observation: "Hiddla schools function financially and burssucrsticslly on lata than half of what high schools 
ara given. ! think afddla schools ara going to aat tha trand for tha high schools fn tht fesadfata future," 
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another teacher's file 14 , a few interviewees believed the AP- 
supervision role is necessary at all school sizes 15 for the specific 
task of observing and evaluating teachers. Nevertheless , most 
believe that a distinction should be made between large and snail 
schools. They point out that while the ultimate job of rating 
belongs to principals, this need only mean that principals make the 
final decision. As is provided in some union contracts elsewhere, 
the processes of observation and interaction can legitimately and 
cost-effectively be assigned to teachers/ 

The premise supporting use of APs-supervision for evaluation views 
the process as an arms-length rating mechanism. In small schools, 
on the other hand, evaluation is used as a tool for development. 
Interviews 16 with Deborah Meier, Cecilia Cullen, Nancy Mohr, Steven 
Phillips, Douglas Skeet** and David McGuire suggest that 
alternative and smaller traditional schools approach the evaluation 
process as a tool for improvement rather than judgment (see 
Appendix 3 , "How the evaluation process is viewed and eendueted in 
alternatives and smaller traditional schools," attached.) The real 
issue, as they view it, is to achieve collaboration around a 
school 9 s improvement. 

Deborah Meier suggests that many principals and APs-supervision 
avoid giving unsatisfactory teacher ratings even when clearly 
called for, because removal of a teacher found to be consistently 
unsatisfactory requires a due-process procedure (under union 
contracts and state tenure laws) both time-consuming and 
complex.*** She further suggested that giving APs-supervision 
primary responsibility for evaluation only serves to distort a task 
of great personal and powerful importance into a conflict between 
management and labor. 17 



* iff "Cowton Aaandaas Colltctivt Saroalnlno Satwatn School Districts and Taaehar Union*,* by Jaama 
Franfcl or* lym Vandarbllt, HA # Mow York, 1991. 

** Principal Skaat offtrod tha axaapta of hit own Apollo ttlddlt School in Rochastsr, Mtu York, an 
acadaalc Mlddlt school of 1200 studanta dlvldsd Into four h ousts. Thara, tha principal takaa tha prlnary rola 
of avaluatlng taachara In tha aarly probationary phaaa of thalr caratr; taa* laadora (taachara alactad by fallow 
taachara) and a vlct principal ara ratponalbla for prlaary assassaant onca a taachar la out of tha probationary 
phaaa. In all caaaa tha principal askaa tha final daclslon. 

*** Thus, at currantly practlcad In [9r99 traditional Maw York City schools, tha avaluation procass 
dots not provlda a strong cssa for ratalnlng A»s*supsrv1s1on. 
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Curriculum support* Advocates for APs-supervision also stress the 
need for a subject expert to ensure that school curricula support 
state-mandated currlcular requirements. However, teacher groups or 
itinerant APs can be used for this purpose. Several of our 
interviewees , including District 26 *s Community Schools 
Superintendent Irwin Altman, noted that the subject experts who 
"float" as "itinerants" between New York City schools in support of 
summer school goals could provide a model for the regular school 
year. 1$ 

Because most traditional schools with an academic focus in New York 
State are smaller at every school level than schools within New 
York City, and because some New York City alternative schools have 
an exclusively academic focus, we sought to discover how these 
smaller schools address curriculum compliance with state mandates 
in the absence of APs-supervision. 

The question, "Who is responsible for ensuring that the curriculum 
meets state-mandated diploma requirements for graduating from high 
school (or ensuring students will pass competency-based tests)?" 
elicited a variety of responses from small -school leaders in and 
out of New York City (see Appendix 4, attached). Generally, the 
role was fulfilled by teachers or teacher committees/ sometimes 
working with district-employed subject or program coordinators. 

According to the Education Department of the State of New York, in 
examining all the 718 school districts in New York State no other 
district's high schools have an administrative position with the 
specific job description of assistant principal for supervision. 
This difference may be largely attributed to school size, since 
supervision requirements generally increase with size and New York 
City has the State's greatest concentration of large schools. 

The only State mandated administrative personnel requirement for 
schools is that there must be one building site principal. Most 
schools in New York State elect to have one assistant principal for 
administrative purposes , usually titled a vice-principal. 



Control Park Itat'a Drtorth Molar offarad an obaarvitton audi ochoad in th# eonaanta of othtr imII 
school laadtra* *Ttochtr« ara fntalllgant profaaalonala. Thty can raid tha raqulraawnta. t*> adding on sxtra 
APftiftrvUlon] tha flaw York Cfty loard of Education trta* to tolvt buraaucrtttcally vhst mo aolva jutt by 
bain* SMIL" 
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In a aove toward snaller schools, ths vhols school environment 
changes. Increased collaboration, reduced supervisory needs, and 
other related advantages of smaller organization suggest not only 
that teachers can do the tasks associated with the AP-supervision 
role, but that size and collaboration allow less time to be alloted 
for performance of these functions/ Our interviewees repeatedly 
expressed two general observations on this subject: 

B with a smaller school, a collaborative teaching effort, and 
well-planned scheduling, teachers can successfully perform the 
functions traditionally provided by assistant principals of 
supervisi 2 and 

B in most cases, small schools can be affordable" mainly 
because a layer of costly management can be removed. 19 

As these arguments indicate, reducing or eliminating the number of 
APs-supervision — through a reorientation of their role or through 
reorganization of their functional duties-- is a clear source of 
potential operational cost savings, because small schools do not 
require the same full-time administrative coverage of each subject 
area that large schools do. 
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* Additionally, tt so** alttrnativts, tht com of a substitute tsaehtr trt offMt sinca tvtn tho 
Principal ft prapsrad to ttach, and thus eovtr clattaa of an aotant taachtr, as wall. 

** To satin quota Osborah Htltr, "In catta uhara an individual stall school will cost acrs, it wilt 
still ba sffordsbls." 
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B. BiSiaalnlM tha Kola and Pas of cieriaal workers 



A reduced number of APs-supexrvision could further result in lass 
need for clerical/secretarial support — at laast ona sacratary 
fawar in schools that provida extra clarical support for tha AP 
role. As tha Board of Education's Suparintandant of altamativa 
high school programs, Staphan Phillips, notad, clarical 
specialization in big high schools — in payroll, supplies, 
admissions and records, ate. — rasults in soma sacratarias baing 
"busy 11 only a fav timas a vaak or a fav timas a month, dapanding on 
tha natura of their, specialty or job description. In small schools, 
ona sacratary has constant, busy laval of vork all tha time. 20 

Tha concapt of "clarical pooling" posits that ona sacratary, cross- 
trainad in a variaty of ganaral tasks, has tha ganaral ability to 
perform another secretary 'a task if that other is busy. The 
benefits of effective clerical pooling include: 

a) Smaller nunbers of clerical staff because of less slack, 
non-productive time 

b) Fever slowdowns caused by absenteeism 

c) staffs 1 improved overall clerical-skills base. 

Table 13. following, breaks down the functional specializations of 
secretaries in a large high school. 



tourcot NVC toart) tf Iducstton, H eo*pirttlvt Analysis of tht Organisation of High Schools," 19M-i9. 



Table 13 



Functional Ipeoiallsation of ll Secretaries 
in a Large ligh School in Brooklyn 
UttS-St) 



Secretaries 

Assigned to Principal 

Assigned to APs~Admini»tration 

Assigned to APs-Supervision 

Payroll 

Supplies 

Admissions 

Records 



l 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
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Currently, each AP- supervision/ subject supervisor is entitled to 
one half day of clerical support each week. In large New York City 
high schools, even this level of clerical support is often 
inadequate, though it varies by school. 21 For example, in a school 
with eight assistant principals for supervision, four full days of 
clerical tine is required/ 

In large schools, the sheer inpracticality of seeking reliable, 
direct interaction with specific personnel results in blanket 
distribution of memos, even when the content applies to a very few 
individuals. This results in confusion and the initiation of 
further superfluous nemos. In a small school, a potential 
memorandum initiator can walk up to the person or persons he needs 
to speak to and pass along the necessary message directly. This 
advantage clearly reduces the need for and use of clerical time. 22 

C. Deans and Small School If fordabtlttv 

While actual legal responsibility in all schools resides with the 
principal, in large high schools functional responsibility for 
school security and safety is assigned to a "dean." Deans maintain 
discipline and are expected to be knowledgeable of the legal issues 
associated with discipline and suspension of students. The role of 
dean has been described as necessary in large schools, both to 
provide a disciplined environment and because of legal issues 
surrounding inappropriate or improper student suspensions. 23 

Deans are traditionally teachers; while they do not receive extra 
pay, the assignment incurs additional costs for their schools in 
that they receive compensatory time off from teaching to perform 
this function. 

New York City alternative schools and some smaller traditional 
schools in New York State address security and safety issues 
differently. Alternative schools do not have deans, and in the 
smaller schools reported on here no one receives additional pay or 
compensatory time off for addressing issues related to discipline. 
The need to impose formal discipline occurs less often in these 



* Clarical support U usually directed toward completing paperwork Initiated by the leerd of Idueatf on 
to satisfy local, atata or fadaral coepllenee Issues, and initiating or responding to Internal and external 
Memoranda. Iaduc1n§ the voluee (and of tan unneceasery duplication of) compliance-related paperwork woul4 mvo 
■enormoue" amounts In terms.of personnel tlms, postage, paper, xerox tonsr and strata, audi of which dots not 
useful ly serve tha student. In smaller echoola, the volume of compliance Is obviously reduced by size. 
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schools, 29 suggesting that the benefits for students — enhanced 
personal contact with, and attention from, adults — may result in 
cost savings as well. 

In the alternative high schools studied for this report, most 
teachers engage in some administrative functions; some have 
extensive administrative roles, such as that of coordinator* While 
a coordinator does receive some compensatory time off, it is not 
time comparable in magnitude or duration to that given deans in 
larger schools. Additionally, at some alternatives the costs of a 
substitute teacher to fill in for a teacher occupied in 
administration are offset, since even the principal is available 
and prepared to teach. 

D. Guidance! Teacher as Advisor 

Guidance is another area of potential cost savings. There was 
consensus among interviewees that with smaller schools, the actual 
need for guidance counselors is reduced. This is so not only 
because of obvious case load reductions, but because "guidance * — 
as distinct from "counseling 99 -- can occur naturally through the 
accessibility of teachers and administrators to all students. 24 

Many alternative schools have instituted the guidance approach of 
"teacher-as-advisor.* The teacher/advisors provide better support 
for students* and can also do much of the factual information 
dispensing to which, at large schools, guidance counselors devote 
much of their time. 37 Counselors, social workers or psychologists 
working in alternative high schools can thus spend the bulk of 
their time offering direct counseling to students, making referrals 
to external agencies which can conduct therapy, or advising 
teachers. 

E. Curriculum-determined Teacher Roles and Cost Savings 

In the move to smaller schools, a flexible, curriculum-driven 
approach to teacher assignments — particularly within an 
interdisciplinary context, or in situations where teachers of 



* for exeeple, the Fasfly Group at the Urban Ac id aw y port counseling group, port fesily, port 
academic elooo It on official clooo tKot b oeo a oo o student's surrogate "tioao.* A teacher, not o guidance 
counselor, Hoods this group. In addition to tally Group assignments, students Identified oo ot portlculsrly 
high risk for dropping out or notod for hovlng oxtreee porsonol problem aoy bo ocolgnod to individual faculty 
for special attention and intervention/' 1 
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specialty subjects can be "shared* across several schoola — allows 
More teachers to be in the classroom cost efficiently and fever 
teachers in the system that do not teach. 

Personnel represent the largest portion of an individual school 9 s 
budget, with teachers comprising the greatest portion of personnel. 
Systemwide, teachers account for almost 56 percent of the total New 
York City Board of Education labor force. 26 

In regular high schools the percentage of actual teacher time spent 
in class is on average 32 percent, 29 whereas in the elementary, 
intermediate and alternative schools the percentages range between 
60 and 85 percent. 30 This may be at least partly because teachers 
in large high schoools tend to be specialists in a single subject; 
a large school may hire more teachers than it needs who do not work 
all the time but are needed to cover the range of course offerings. 

It is further important to note that while many schools appear to 
have appropriate numbers of teachers on their rosters, 
classification as "teacher" does not necessarily mean that an 
individual spends his/her time teaching. 31 There are also positions, 
that do not have teaching as their primary focus; rather, the 
teachers serve administratively and contribute to that overhead. 

♦ General ist's Approach to Curriculum 

A generalises approach to curriculum allows teacher assignments 
not limited by specialty. In an interdisciplinary school, teachers 
integrate more than one subject area into a course, and many 
teachers cross-teach in different subjects. Alternative schools 
requested and received permission from the Board of Education for 
teachers to teach more than one subject 32 ; licensing issues would 
otherwise preclude this practice. 

The May 1989 issue of Horace * presents three examples of 
alternative approaches to scheduling that are used in three member- 
schools of the Coalition of Essential Schools. The schedule 
illustrated by Figure 2 on page 35, following, offers one such 
example, representing a "stripped-electivee, " "less-is-more" 
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Horace pubUshod flvo t\wmt ytarly at Iroun Univtrtfty, la th# journal of tho Cool it ion of Eaaontfal 
Schoola lod by education thaorlat Tad Sliar; tho Coalition providat aodala for amy alttrnatlvo and mil 
schoola. 
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approach (such as that employed by Central Park East Secondary) 
with an interdisciplinary component* 



"Here, 19 the Horace article explains, "all teachers are teaching at 
once, and they are all off at once too, to facilitate common 
planning time. Two-hour interdisciplinary classes meet in the 
morning and the afternoon, and a student-teacher advisory period is 
scheduled four days a week. One morning a week, all students go 
into the community service projects, while teachers meet to make 
plans together* Spanish is the only elective offered, for one hour 
before school four days a week; and any other electives take place 
in the two hours after school is officially over." 33 

Clearly, this is just one scheduling option, but it exemplifies the 
kind of flexible approach needed to make small schools 
educationally feasible and economically affordable* 
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Flours 2 



A Sample Schedule of Extended Classes , featuring r.a 
Interdisciplinary Component 





MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


8:00- 
9:00 


Language 


Language 


Community 
Service 


Language 


Language 


9:00- 
11:00 


Humanities 


Humanities 


Community 
Service 


Humanities 


Humanities 


in oo- 
12:00 


Ad v i sorv 


Advisorv 


Comauni t v 
Service 


Advisory 


Adviftorv 

^%\Jkw A SWA J 


12:00- 
1:00 


Lunch/ 
Options 


Lunch/ 
Options 


Lunch/ 
Options 


Lunch/ 
Options 


Lunch/ 
Options 


1:00- 
3:00 


Math/ 
Science 


Math/ 
Science 


Math/ 

Science or 
Humanities 


Math/ 
Science 


Math/ 
Science 


3:00- 
5:00 


Electives/ 
Library 


Electives/ 
Library 


Electives/ 
Library 


Electives/ 
Library 


Electives/ 
Library 



Source: Horact. My 1989, «xMpl« C of fMtur«d proQrw variations. 



In alternatives, teachers may teach several subjects; if demand is 
not high enough to run a particular subject all day, instructors 
teach other courses. As a specific result, the concern experienced 
in a large school ~ that a subject area 9 s low demand will create 
an under-utilized teacher — does not occur in a small school. 

Alternatively, as one interviewee pointed out, "In i small school 
or schools, music or art or physics courses, where demand may be 
lowest, can be shared across schools. * u With sufficient numbers of 
small schools in the system, two or more schools can employ the 
same teacher, and pay their proportional share of the teacher cost 
from their respective budgets. 
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Research and educators* agraa that the principal plays tha key rola 
in any school. If a school's laadar has 

R a claar vision of that school's mission, 
D a manageable school size, and 
0 tha raquisita managerial skills and autonomy, 
than tha primary conditions for achieving an affective saall school 
have been met. 35 Table 14, below, provides a list of the qualities 
research has found to characterize the principals of effective 
schools* 

Table 14 

Characteristics of Effective Schools ■ Prlnclnale 

Principals of effective schools 

• Set clear instructional goals 

• Monitor what happens in their school 

• Adapt policies to school needs 

• Protect the school from uncertainties 

• Acquire power relative to the larger system 

• Adapt the reward system of the district to school needs 

• Protect their school from interference in instructional 

endeavors 

• Use rewards and resources to recognize teachers 1 

accomplishments 



Source: Hmiflla ProAjctlva Schools. K.J. Snyder and I.H. Anderson, 1966. 



As Table 14 suggests, monitoring what happens in her or his school 
is a key characteristic of an effective principal* Specifically, 
principals should be involved with the daily events of the school. 
Smaller schools are unarguably more manageable in that regard. 
Principals in smaller schools are able to get out of the office and 



Central Park laat principal Deborah Malar apaelfleally Identlf lee a) Individual school autonomy and b) 
radix t Ion of "Middle aanagaawnt" aa tha two kay conditions In naklna aaall school a affordable. An able school 
laadar with approprlata powar to soke decisions, nt. Malar contends, can do "ore to affact coat savings and 
afflclancy than all tha Individuals hffhar up 1n tha buraaucracy. 

•mall schools ara anra affardabla In that thay ara aasiar to Monitor," sha said, "for axaspla, In a larae 
school 1t fa poeelble that ordered supplies althar ntvar raach tha school, or arrlvt In short rusbsrs. A seal I 
school adalnlatrator would ba abla to track supplies sort quickly and aff Idently, and can quickly idtntify 
misappropriation or falaa fnvolca raquaats. And, whlla tha external buraaucracy my balfavo It 1a tracking 
parsonnal attandanca at a apaclflc school, It la quits possibla for parsonnal to 'disappear' or ba 
'unloceteeble* without attractlnf buraaucratlc no tics. It la aasiar for 'cover- upe 1 to ax 1st In I eras schools.** 0 
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visit classrooms, to personally keep tabs on personnel and more 
directly identify, assess and respond to needs and possible waste 
as they arise. 



Q. security and Cost Savings 

A number of interviewees viewed security costs as an overlooked 
source of savings in small schools. Research has demonstrated that 
small schools experience significantly fewer acts of violence and 
other disruptions than schools of larger sizes. 37 The positive 
effects of small school environments on student behaviors more than 
proportionately reduce the need for security guards and expensive 
metal detectors. 

Our interviews support empirical research findings that in smaller 
schools, security threats are usually external. Thus, concern is 
with guarding entrances to assure only students and school 
personnel enter the school building. 38 Several heads of alternative 
schools claimed they neither use nor need metal detectors (see 
Appendix 2, pages 9-10), and that internal security does not 
require special guards such as are common in large schools. # 
Overall it was agreed that small alternatives have many fewer 
disruptions than large regular high schools. 

In fact, during the 1990-1991 school year, a total of only ten 
serious incidents** occurred in all 15 of the alternative schools 
represented in Table 7 (page 15). Five of these serious incidents 
occurred in one school, with most of the alternatives experiencing 
no serious incidents. Of the ten serious incidents, eight were 
assault and two were weapons possession. 40 Non-alternative, larger 
schools experienced significantly more serious incidents. A March 
2, 1992 New York Times story about school security conditions, for 
example, written in the aftermath of two fatal, late-February 
shootings at Brooklyn's Thomas Jefferson high school, stated that 
New York City public schools had experienced 3,843 serious 
incidents in 1990-91. While this information is not broken out by 



* Or* principal dtcMtd tha prtttnca of guarde m "provocatlva," auggaating that confrontational 
bahavlor by guarda waa at taaat partly raaponafbla for ntgatfva atudant bahavlor pattarna. 

** Sarloua Incidanta ara thoaa of aaaault, robbary, waapona pottaaaion, tax offanaa and poaaaaalon of 
control lad aiAatancaa. 
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school size or type/ the two figures 9 contrast and implications 
are unmistakeable. 



Suspensions, which are largely related to weapons possession or 
other disruptive and physically threatening student behayiors, 41 
provide another striking comparison. Between 1982 and 1984, the 
most recent data obtained that allows direct comparison, New York 
City alternative schools as a group had an average of 13 students 
suspended per year over the two years; non-alternative New York 
City high schools each averaged 170 student suspensions per year 
over the same two years. 42 In 1990-91, according to a March 1, 1992 
New York Hewadav story on transferring violent students out of 
regular school settings, there were 8,066 suspensions; according to 
the office of the Superintendent of Alternative High Schools and 
Programs, in 1991-92 there were 105 suspensions, total, among all 
30,000 students in alternative schools and programs. 

These statistics take on even greater weight when one considers 
that, of all students in the school system, alternative school 
students as a whole include those identified as "most at-risk 11 for 
behavioral problems and dropping out. 

Estimating costs of anticipated security cost reductions is 
difficult. However, in 1992 the New York City Board of Education 
proposed to spend an additional $24 million for increased high 
school security, and to " expand significantly" the current force of 
2,125 security officers. 43 These expenditures could be better 
devoted to a move toward smaller schools. 



In preparing this report, HA wet told that incldente reports for Individual mom York City public 
echoote were not In tht public doaofn. 
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H. Multi-School Sites 44 



A multi-school site is similar in concept to a vertical house plan* 
(see note below and Section I, following), in that all grades are 
contained within a house or school. It differs, however, in that a 
number of separate schools within a single building are under 
individually distinct leadership — perhaps with different 
specializations, or a junior high and a high school may be housed 
together. The Central Park East Schools are in such a building. 

The same recommendations for cost savings exemplified by 
alternative school staffing patterns can be realized in this model. 
Sharing makes possible the merging of facilities that would 
otherwise be duplicated, for example: 

a) shared Facilities. Specifically! a central cafeteria can be 
shared through shift scheduling, as can an auditorium, gymnasium 
and any other recreational facilities; library facilities and staff 
may also be shared. Costs for supervision and coordination of 
facility use may be shared by each of the individual schools 1 
budgets. 

b) Teacher-Sharing Across Schools. Some or all of the schools 
in a multi-school site may pay a proportional amount of a shared 
teacher's salary, enabling individual schools to regularly and 
cost-efficiently offer otherwise low-demand or undersubscribed 
courses* 

To maintain an individual school's integrity and autonomy within a 
larger school building, multi-school sites must be well planned and 
well laid-out. Separate entrances for each school are desirable, 
and careful coordination of shared spaces is essential. 



* Houoa plans ara divisions of schools Into sing I a- or sultl-grada subunlts for sll or port of tht 
curriculum Dapandlng on thtfr autonoisy, "houaos" My bo slsrilar to sub-schools on s aultl -school sits. Tho 
Public Education Association has studlsd homo plana alnct all Now York City high schools with coord Ina tad drop- 
out pravantfon program Mara raqulrad to Introduca such plana In 1989*90. For dotal La of our findings, saa 
"Making Slg Nigh Schools Smllar* 1909) and "ftaatructurlng Neighborhood High Schools: Tha Houss Nan 

Solution" (PEA, 1990). 
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In Es model house plan, students, teachers, administrators, guidance 
personnel, support staff and the school building itself are 
reorganized to place everyone in smaller school units* While PEA's 
reports on house plans have pointed out certain problems that 
remain unresolved, house plans could be a viable approach to 
creating small schools quickly and inexpensively vithin New York 
City's large high schools* 

To date some house plans have been unnecessarily more costly to 
operate* House plans receive 2*5 units over the base rate in their 
tax-levy allocations simply because they are house plans, raising 
their apparent initial costs. 45 

Further, the semi- or limited autonomy experienced by many house 
plans illustrates a concern cited by many small school directors, 
since program and staffing patterns may suffer interference in ways 
that have practical and cost-efficiency implications « For example, 
a number of house plans were "overlaid 1 * on inherited organizational 
structures, absorbing existing personnel with, in some cases, 
additional personnel being hired; this resulted in unnecessarily 
and unrepresentative ly expensive staffing patterns .* 46 



* Securing the cooperation of union* for csrsfully planned staffing reorganization and reduction wee 
singled out by Intervlcwcee for thla report ee key to reducing house plans 1 operational coats* 47 The suet 
expensive conetraint to achieving af fordable house plan operation hes been the retention of eselstant prlnclpela 
and para-professionals held over froa e restructured school's previous organization. Many APa-supervlslon or 
perea are assigned tseke thet can be performed by 1 oner* aalar led or ether personnel. 
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V. CURRICULUM MID PROGRAM IMPLICATIONS 



By reducing the number of courses and by efficient, effective 
utilization of teachers, it is possible to make a basic core 
curiculua a feasible option and address mandated requirements. One 
interviewee, Seymour Fliegel, pointed out, "The key to affording 
small schools is a different use of resources. "* 

The options discussed below make clear that the cost savings 
inherent in less courses and fewer specialists are by no means 
achieved at the expense of a solid educational program. 

(1) Reduce the number of courses taught per day. 

• In line with current education trends toward integrating 
disciplines, a number of schools in and out of New York City 
are offering integrated, interdisciplinary courses taught in 
a two-period block of time. This approach has been shown to 
successfully achieve educational goals and requirements 
measured by standardised tests, acceptances to 2- and 4-year 
colleges, obtaining and maintaining a job after graduation and 
the like. 

• It also has planning and learning advantages. 44 Integration 
of disciplines enhances critical thinking about "application" 
of knowledge. 

• Further, students and teachers H pick up 1 * concentration 
benefits: they can focus for longer periods on topic areas and 
engage in more in-depth projects and discussion in class. 49 

• From a planning-and-efficiency perspective, passing time is 
reduced — picking up more time in a day for teachers to 
engage in other activities or to teach an additional class. 
Teachers can teach in teams; cross-licensed teachers can stay 
with the same students for longer periods, building rapport. 

(2) Utilise teachers differently 

• Using such means as cross-licensing (i.e., teachers with 



* Anothar, GtorU likovlc (forwtr principal of tha altarnatlva SattlUtt Ac id tty and now principal 
of IrooUyn 1 * High School for Tot tcojuunt cation Arts and Scitnct*), nottd during PEA'a Novaafctr 1991 roundtablt 
on Mall tchoola af f ordabl 1 1 ty that, In waallar achoola. It la aort pots I bit to directly obaarvt and •••tat 
"cauat and tfftct," and thua to wood out Inaff Icltnt or Intffaetlvt procttatt. "Anything dont In tht achool that 
dota not hava • visibly dlrtct tapact on tht atudtnt," aha aa1d 0 »1a a waatt and should bt tl1ainatad.» 
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multiple subject licenses) and sharing teachers between 
schools helps support the option of a basic core curriculum. 
As mentioned earlier, a teacher with more than one license can 
teach one subject during three or four periods a day and 
another subject during the remaining periods. In a small 
school or house plan unit, cross-licensing reduces the 
possible need for extra staffing entailed by offering low- 
demand classes. In some schools it may reduce the overall 
number of teachers required, thereby increasing affordabiiity 
while attending to educational goals/ " 



Alternative approaches to education should be the norm* 

Alternative high schools*** were originally created in New York 
City to provide an "alternative" to regular comprehensive high 
schools for two groups of students: those who were a) not making 
sufficient academic progress, and/or those b) demonstrating other 
behaviors, conditions or habits ~ attendance problems, and family 
or personal problems ~ that placed them at risk of not graduating 
from high school* 53 

After years of practical experience, many veteran educators now 
feel the alternatives 1 model should be the rule rather than the 
exception. As Anne Cook of Urban Academy states, "Alternatives 
should be the norm in New York City. 1,54 

Moreover, using alternative high schools as models by no means 
limits the significance of derived findings to the high school 



* According to Douglas Skttt of tochaatar'a Apollo Mlddlt, "Wt savad /.a taachara by going to tht housa 
plan and iaprovtd ttachtr collaboration and Involvaaant at tha mm tla*.* 50 Apollo alao practical ttachtr- 
shtring for auale Instruction; unfit daaand would havt bttn too low to support a full-tlas peal t Ion In any ona 
subschool, all aubachoola had Intaraatad atudanta who art now aarvad. 



Ona fraqutntly axprtaaod conctrn ovtr ttachtr- sharing rtgarda tha loaa of t1s» aptnt tn ttadvr 
travtl. Tha cost-banaflt question aakas la It sort coat tffsctfva to loaa ona or two psrlodt of ttachtr tint 
to travtl, or to havt two or aora schools asploy full-tlaa, undtr-uttlliad ttachara? Export anca susgasta that 
tradfoffa of this kind art bast wtrighad and raaolvad on an Individual achool/taachar baalt. 

Nancy Kohr. principal of Unlvtralty Nalghta High tchool and a fonaar taachar and artniatrator In a larga 
school, notad that aos» larga schools thst offsr physics, for txasplt, aay havt class aUts as mil ss six 
atudanta "not an afflcltnt usa of ptraonnal,» sha statad. ■Uhtn wa havt atudanta at uhhs who dassnatrstt an 
inttratt and ability. .for sub] acts auch aa phyglca or advanctd aathaaatics, wa havt thaa attand courtaa at Iron* 
Coaaunity Collaga*" 



A 1990 rtport fron tha ChanctUor*t Of flea dtacrlbas •saalltr alttrnativt high schools with non- 
traditional Mt tings and raglaana that atraaa scadaaic and paraonal support 
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level. Suggestions regarding teachers as advisors, efficient use of 
clerical support, and curriculum, among many others, apply to all 
levels of schools. 



Documented Successes of Alternatives! Many students at alternatives 
earn more credits over the course of a year than do their 
counterparts — or than they, themselves did — in comprehensive 
high schools. 

Table 15, below, demonstrates the credit increases of 90 randomly 
selected students from the alternative high school student 
population; they had each completed one year at an alternative, 
which is compared in terms of earned credit units with their prior 
year's work at a comprehensive high school. 

Tttblt IS 

Alternative school 
Student credit Accumulation 



School 



Year Prior 



Current Year 



Satellite Academy 
University Heights 
City-As-School 
West Side 



3 . 5 credits 
4.62 credits 
5.98 credits 

4.6 credits 



12. credits 
10.39 credits 
10.36 credits 
13 . 8 credits 



Source: Position Paptr: Alttrnatfvt Nfflh School* and ProQrmm Clmttr; Mark Wtfts, Clu«ttr Lwdtr <Jum 3 ff 
1990). 



Alternatives also graduate a higher ratio of students (compared 
with total school enrollment) than do their comprehensive 
counterparts • 

Table 16, on the following page, presents sample statistics from 
the Board of Education's 1988-89 Comparative Analysis of the 
Organization of High Schools , 
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Graduation Statistics 



Repreaentative Comprehensive Ugh Schools s 



School Sirm 
2010 atudanta 



Number of Craduatea 



153 
159 
316 
247 
73 



2510 
3916 
2746 
1799 



Representative Alternative High Schools: 



349 
775 
534 
730 
415 



45 

115 
128 
199 
46 



Sourct: Position Paper: Alternative High Schools and Proqrmm Ctuottr; Mart Uaiaa, Ctuattr leader (Jim 3, 
1990). 



New York City' a alternative school* are being recognized nationally 
for their successes. For example, the Brooklyn-based High School 
Redirection was studied by the U.S. Department of Labor for 
possible replication elsewhere in the United States. Based on its 
findings as published in a March 1991 report, the DOL provided 
grants to establish schools patterned after High School Redirection 
in Cincinnati, Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, Newark, Stockton, and 
Wichita.* Specifically highlighted were the impact of H.S. 
Redirection's program for increasing students* reading abilities 
(the dramatically successful "STAR" program) and its success at 
preventing those students most at-risk of dropping out from doing 
so. According to the report, "We are encouraged by the success of 
the schools in our replication sites, but there is a great need for 
more such schools. " 5S 



* in Appendix 5, "Otpartaant of labor Replication Project," attached, idilch describes the DOL prograa 
and ita aavan replication it tat. 
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As cited previously in this present report, the Public Education 
Association conducted in-depth studies of alternative schools in 
New York City in the early 1980s, detailed in two reports: Towards 
School Improvement! Lessons from Alternative High Schools (New 
York, 1982) end Educating the A*-Rtsk Adolescent; More Lsasdns from 
Alternative High Schools (New York, 1984) . 54 

Key among these reports 9 findings were the demonstrated abilities 
of alternatives to; 

• Improve student performance; 

• Lovor dropout rates; 

• Increase student involvement. 

Further, the schools under PEA study were found to exhibit: 

• Strong academic leadership by principals; 

• Increased managerial participation by teachers; 

• Active teacher involvement in curriculum development. 

Members of the New York State Board of Regents staff observed 
several New York City alternative schools in 1985 to discover why 
alternatives are N so successful in reaching students obviously 
% turned off 1 by the general education system. They felt the major 
difference lay in our smaller sized sites and classes, and in the 
teachers 9 and administrators 1 affection and caring for our 
students # " 57 



Philosophy Compatible with Educational Goals 



The small size of alternative schools has enabled them to implement 
the individual philosophies they espouse, all quite different from 
that of traditional schools. Their approaches to school 
organization, staffing pattern* and curriculum are actively geared 
to providing a more effective end desirable educational setting. 

Table 17, below, lists some of the key principles underlying the 
alternative philosophy. 

Table 17 

Alternative educational Philosophy 



B Students are expected to take increasing 
responsibility for their own education with the 
knowledge that there is always a safety net 
available to them. 

B Teaching and learning should be personalized. 

B Each student should master a limited number of 
essential skills and areas of knowledge. 

B The principal and teachers should perceive 
themselves as general ists. 



tourcaa: U.S. Dtpftftamt of Labor Caployaant and Training Administration (1991) * fiuldo to Hi on School 
Hadl taction: Education Dapartoont, IrounlMvoratty (1988), Coalition of Ctttmlal School t: ErowcttM: Naw York 
City loard of education (1985) Attarnatlva Hloh School » md Program . 

In subscribing generally to Theodore Sizar's " less is more 19 
interdisciplinary approach to teaching and learning and 
specifically to cross-licensed teaching and efficient scheduling — 
alternative schools realize a cost-efficient utilization of 
personnel and time. 

Regarding educational outcomes, Nancy Mohr noted: 

"Our students are comparable to those in the academic 
comprehensive*. . . . The difficulty in comparing us has to 
do with our educational outcome measures. " 
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As Deborah Meier stated: 

* We support our kidc Ilka middle-class paranta would.... 
Wa ara intaraatad in gatting our atudanta into collages 
or j obs .... Wa 1 ra not uaing Regents • • • • Our students 
develop portfolios and do mini -theses as representative 
work.... we help then get interviews and complete 
applications for college.... We believe that schools 
should be accountable for their impact on the future." 



VI. NON-FISCAL OBSTACLES TO SMALL SCHOOL STATTINq 



The sull schools discussed in this report have developed one by 
one through school level planning processes in which all staff 
participated. This has enabled then to develop consensus around the 
fairly radical changes in staffing patterns that support their 
effective programs and cost efficiency. 

More widespread adoption of snail school staffing patterns would 
pose a significant challenge to structures and practices that are 
institutionalized. Job descriptions and career ladders used 
throughout the systen would have to be revised. Systenwide 
consciousness raising and accommodation to expectations of current 
personnel would be essential to avoid inequities and debilitating 
resentment of the changes. Staff would need reorientation to new 
roles. School systen leadership and unions would have to endorse 
and help carry out these initiatives. 

A systemic move to smaller schools that take advantage of the 
efficiencies we have described would also benefit from reform of 
some state regulations and union rules, since these are now 
typically waived or bypassed on case-by-case bases to accommodate 
the few current models. A heartening sign for the future is that 
this process has already begun in some instances. 

At emt MsmiitifiM aad eaian sain 

Two categories of state regulations and union rules pose barriers 
to a systemwide move to small school staffing patterns: the 
qualifications required to perform "supervisory 11 roles, and the 
certifications required to teach. 

Qualification* for Supervisory service 

Under the regulations of the State Education Department, 
supervisors, including principals and anyone spending "more than 
25% — 10 periods per week --" in any "administrative or 
supervisory position," must meet specified qualifications, namely: 
30 graduate credits, including 18 in administration and 
supervision, and a supervisory internship. (NYCRR sec. 80. 4(b); see 
also Appendix 2, attached, "Additional Motes on Chapter IV.") Under 
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Stats Education Lav, New York City requires additional local 
licenses for principals and assistant principals. 

Theoretically, the 25% requirement should prsvsnt small schools 
from using teachers for most of the department chair functions 
performed by assistant principals in New York's large schools. In 
fact, the provision has not deterred most small schools in the city 
from dispensing with APs-supervision. As already noted, this is 
partly because small schools have a different view of the 
evaluative function; partly because the small site of the teaching 
staffs allows principals to oversee, have the final say on and thus 
technically themselves perform the strictly supervisory (e.g., 
teacher evaluation) functions. 

The 25% rule, as veil as the prohibition In the UFT contract on 
teachers evaluating teachers (see page 27, preceding) could become 
a real problem if small schools proliferated and staffs or unions 
were not comfortable with a more widespread use of teachers in 
evaluative roles. Happily, the UFT contract stricture is currently 
being reconsidered. Giving a boost to the process, union contracts 
in some other cities provide precedent for a provision endorsing 
the practice of having teachers do initial evaluation subject to a 
principal's review (again, see page 27). 

The Requirement that a School Have a "Principal." The obligation 
to have a certified "principal 19 (NYCRR sec. 100.2) has posed a 
thorny problem for some New York City alternative schools, 
primarily because many of these schools originated in the 
willingness of superintendents to let teachers create small schools 
within their larger institutions/ Where the institutional 
principal is willing to permit the subschool to shape its own 
staffing, program, etc., the problem has not proven too 
substantial; relieved of many burdens by the responsibilities 
subschool heads assume, building principals have found time to meet 
technical supervisory oversight requirements while al^cving those 
subschool heads autonomy. 

Problems arise when the building principal disapproves of the 
subschool leader's style or independence and tries to restrict 



In tha aarly yaara of alternative high schools tht requirement to have a principal mm apparently 
overlooked. Tht achoola latar neootieted a special local Ifctnaa for •principal of alternetlve high school"; 
tha Ucenste s aust stf 11 have Stata supervisor certification* 
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•ubachool initiatives. The need to •scapa such oppraaaiva 
oversight, as wall as tha belief that autonomous subschools are a 
sound way to make small schools possible without replacing existing 
large school buildings f has led to intensive negotiations for a 
better solution. Involving the New York City Board of Education and 
the teachers 1 and supervisory unions , the discussions look toward 
redefinition of school leadership roles and a new career ladder for 
teachers that would lead to supervisory status. They are reportedly 
well on the way to resolution. 



Teacher Certification Requirements 

The practice of permitting teachers to teach a second subject in 
which they are not necessarily certified or licensed ("cross 
teaching") , enjoyed by small alternative schools with the benefit 
of state waivers, may require more formal recognition as small 
schools proliferate. State certification, as well as local 
licensing provisions that require teachers to have education 
credits in the subjects they teach are widely regarded as essential 
guarantors of teachers* subject competency. In small school or sub- 
school situations, however, the oversight and collegial support of 
principals or teacher-directors as well as of peers can provide 
more direct assurance of teacher competencies. Acknowledging this 
potential, new regulations should be devised that would allow 
schools to seek and retain staff with competencies suited to their 
curricula and teaching strategies .* 

B. The Constraints of Tradition and Bureaucracy 

Ultimately, the most serious problem in moving to more small 
schools is dealing with the bureaucratic structure of a system in 
which the expectations of both teachers and supervisors, as well as 
of the institutions which prepare them for their jobs, have been 
conditioned by the current supervisory structure. Teachers have 
looked toward assistant principal ships as a primary, though in fact 



* It It pertinent to note, however, that the Inhibition on "cross teechlng" applies to oadlu* ond 
Isree schools no loot than to oatU onot t ylth statist lapl lest Ions for tholr effectiveness and tholr costs. 
Large high schools, for exaaple, of ton hovt specialists who tosch undsrsUed cleesee or loss than * full courts 
load In thalr specialty because thars ar*n»t anough students to Justify full oarvlca; as In saoll schools, thay 
fact tha elternetlve of wasting a ataff asaber'a tie* and salary or putting hlsyher to work on out-of- license 
tsschlng. Laree schools, too, no lata than snail, art I Inl tad by short school dsys In tha usa thay can asks of 
staff. Or* cosplalnt, that staff on aarly shifts art not available for afternoon ■setlnaa, Is probably sore 
characteristic of large than aasll schools; 1n any event, all schools oust pay extra far aoet planning and 
extra-curricular tie*. 
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Halted, career ladder; supervisors are provided experience for 
higher office. 

Creating sore small schools will create new principalships and 
encourage the possibility of different careers to which both 
teachers and assistant principals may aspire. However, teachers 
will still need intermediate career options, and schools will 
undoubtedly be interested in the potential for using teachers in 
diverse roles. Moreover, moving in these various directions will 
require sensitivity in the dual processes of phasing out old roles 
and preparing some current staff, ae well as new staff, for new 
roles. School system leadership will have to address the complex 
negotiations and restructuring required. Teacher training 
institutions, school system staff developers and union professional 
development programmers will have to reform curricula that were 
guided until now by these anachronistic expectations. 
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VII . CONCLUSIONS AND Rg COMMEND AT IQKfT 



The qoal of this report has bean to show that the snail schools 
which research shows to be but for aost children are feasible — 
not just as occasional, "special" or "alternative" options, but as 
the aainstay of our public school sy stain. Ha think wa hava dona so. 
Navarthalass , wa ara not conpletely sanguina that tha system is 
raady to &ake tha saa changa in currant practica that this shift 
would raquira. 

Ona reason, certainly, is tha barriar to changa posad by the 
physical structure of not only the existing school plant but new 
and modernized schools on the drawing board. As we have argued 
elsewhere/ buildings that are massive and designed in ways that 
deter subdivision into autonomous units discourage, when they do 
not preclude, small school organization. There needs to be a change 
in the way our schools are built, designed and redesigned before 
the city can have the many small schools it needs. 

Another necessary initiative will be to tackle the web of vested 
interests in traditional ways of doing things and, to a lesser 
extent, the state and local rules, regulations and union practices 
that stand in the way of the leaner staffing that makes small 
schools affordable. It is important in appraising this aspect of 
the problem to assess the issues carefully and sympathetically. All 
agree that small schools require less staff at their 
administrative, clerical and support levels. But the implications 
of the shift for the system and its staff must be reckoned with. 

We do not take these issues lightly. There are more than 65,000 
teachers and 4500 supervisors in a personnel system which has been 
managed centrally and largely bureaucrat ically for many years. The 
system is moving toward more local authority at both the school and 
local district levels. However, in what is probably a mutually 
reinforcing set of circumstances, most local authorities are not 
ready to assume the initiative for more flexible staffing that key 
innovators have undertaken, and most personnel understandably still 
look to central authorities and central unions to support or resist 



* fjf •Advocacy and Architecture by Jaanna Prank I In Me* School t for Mtw York . 1992; and PCA'a »Sa»U 
Schools and Savings: Affordable Now Construction, Innovation, and Seaodellno," 1992* 
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such flexibility. Ho one is preparing or training professionals on 
a large scale for new roles; few are engaged in the kind of 
collaborative rethinking that makes the alternative schools able to 
break the sold. 

A new perspective is needed; it must be promoted and cultivated, 
listening to the people who will be involved in implementing change 
as well as garnering their interest in the opportunity for greater 
gratification that better, more effective schools will afford. 
Those who stand to lose by change which is too precipitate should 
be protected. New options should be provided for those whose 
expectations will otherwise be disappointed. 



RfffffBat pdatlons 

With this background, we have framed the recommendations of this 
report. Developed with substantial help from a group of school 
professionals, who were kind enough to read our findings and meet 
with us to discuss them, they are as follows: 

D The City School District should convene unions, community 
school boards, district superintendents, parent and school 
advocates for discussions looking toward a widespread move to 
smaller schools and sub-schools: 

• Discussions should focus on the value, 
feasibility, and implications for personnel and 
curriculum policies of such a move; 

• They should use the devices of forums, focus 
groups, hearings and rallies to promote needed 
initiatives. 

D The Board of Education should analyze and discuss publicly 
the fiscal implications of moving to more small schools, 
taking account of issues including but not limited to: 

• direct cost savings realized through the small 
schools staffing patterns and programming 
strategies described in this study; 
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• other savings achieved by improving the climate 
of the school, as, for example, reduction in costs 
of dsans, security services, natal datactorsf 

• potential long-tern cost benefits of improved 
school climate and outcomes, including better 
attendance, lover dropout rates, greater student 
achievement, increased staff gratification, etc* 

D The Board of Education and representatives of high school 
regions and community school districts should work together 
with teacher and supervisory unions, as veil as the State 
Education Department, vhere appropriate, to address the 
personnel issues that a move to smaller schools vill provoke. 
Among other things, they should: 

• Develop nev regulations and contract provisions 
that redefine the roles and options for supervisory 
service, by, for example: 

o Increasing the proportion of school heads or 
principalships relative to intermediate 
supervisory positions; 

o Arranging for APs-supervision to serve a number of 
small schools or sub-schooxs in an itinerant or 
advisory capacity; 

o Increasing, enhancing and diversifying the 

teaching, guidance, staff development and other 
responsibilities of APs-supervision; 

o Instituting nev staff development programs 
that support current supervisors in assuming 
nev roles; 

o Cooperating vith universities to develop programs 
that prepare potential supervisors to assume nev 
roles. 

• Revise rules, regulations and contract provisions 
to endorse and encourage teachers 1 nev roles in small 
school planning, student advising and guidance, 
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curriculum development, staff evaluation, etc., 
by, for example: 

o Developing career ladders that acknowledge special 
skills and competencies; 

o Eliminating contractual restrictions on teacher 
participation in evaluation; 

o Ensuring that certification requirements require 
teachers to fulfill multiple roles, teach more 
than one subject and participate in 
interdisciplinary programs; 

o Instituting new staff development programs that 
support current teachers in assuming new roles; 

o Cooperating with universities to develop programs 
that prepare future teachers to assume new roles 
and meet new certification requirements; 

o Providing more school level discretion in staff 
recruitment and selection, to match schools with 
congenial staff; 

o Developing strategies for sharing teachers of low 
demand subjects among different schools or houses. 
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Research Method, Interviewees 
and Questionnaires 



EtltlggH Method 

Two primary methods vara used to ganarata tha data, qualitativa 
daacriptions and recommendation* for this report: 

1) an extensive literature review 

2) interviews with eighteen educators and educational 
professionals (see below) . 

The general interview questionnaire is presented in Table A, 
pages 3-4 below. Primary variables discussed to assess 
possibilities for small school affordability and possible 
savings were: 

• school administrative organization 

• school staff organization 

• curriculum design 

• functional tasks of personnel. 

Follow-up interviews, involving these and other interviewees 
and new questionnaires, are detailed on Appendix 1 pages 5*8, 
below. 

Some questions were tailored to a specific individual's 
expertise (e.g., individuals with primary experience in 
alternative schools were asked to focus on their alternative 
school experience, etc) • 

A guiding proposition was that smaller effective schools do not 
need to duplicate the same administrative and support personnel 
configurations that characterize large schools in New York 
City. 

Primary Interviewees I 

Gerald Freebome 

Executive Coordinator for the Teaching Professions 
Education Department! State of New York 

Jerald Posman 

Former Deputy Chancellor of Finance 
New York City Board Of Education 
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Seymour Fliegel 

senior Fellow, Center for Educational Innovation 
Manhattan Institute for Policy Research 
Former Superintendent, CSB District 4 

Joan Carney 

Coalition of Essential Schools 
Robert Sarrel 

Operations, High School Division 
New York City Board of Education 

Carmen Varela Russo 

Executive Director, Division of High Schools 
New York City Board of Education 

Stephen Phillips 

Superintendent of Alternative High School Programs 
New York City Board of Education 

Irwin Altman 

Superintendent 

Community School Board 26 

Deborah Meier 
Principal 

Central Park East Secondary School (Alternative) 

Alan Dichter 
Principal 

Satellite Academy H.S. (Alternative) 

Gloria Rakovic 
Principal 

High School of Telecommunications Art and Technology 
("Educational options" school) 

Irene Fitzgerald 
Principal 

Morris H.S* (Regular H.S. v/House Plan) 

Anne Cook 
Co-director 

Urban Academy H.S. (Alternative) 

Nancy Mohr 
Principal 

University Heights H.S. (Alternative) 

Edward Reynolds 
Principal 

Wast Side H.S. (Alternative) 
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Sharyn Wet j en 
Principal 

High School Redirection (Alternative) 

Louie Santiago 
Principal 

Pacific H.S. (Alternative) 

Cecilia Cullen 
Principal 

Middle College H.S* (Alternative) 
Additional Information Sources i 

Ron Danforth 

Assistant, Education Data System* 
Education Department, State of New York 

Claudia Merkel-Keller 

Director, Department of Evaluations 

Division of Operations, Research and Evaluations 

State Department of New Jersey 

Eileen Foley 

Senior Policy Analyst 

Office of Policy Management, City of New York 
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Primary flmaril Ouaatlonnaira 



1) What are tha conditione/ requirement a that must ba Bat in 
ordar to make a smaller achool af f ordabla? 

2) Can you giva a ganaral daacription of an aff ordabla email 
achool? 

3) Can larga achoola ba organizad to function tha way aaall 
achool a ara organizad to function? 

4) What iaauaa must ba conaidarad in ordar to divida a larga 
achool into two or mora smaller achoola? Specifically, what ara 
tha iaauaa aurrounding aach of tha following: 

-administrative changaa 

•curriculum viability 

"-union ragulationa 

-guidance and aupport personnel 

-clerical aupport 

5) What other elemente would naad to ba conaidarad and/or 
changed? 

6) How haa tha house plan/alternative approach worked in your 
school with regard to: 

-administration -curriculum -teaching 
-guidance or aupport -Chapter I ? 

7) Is the current school structure the one originally or 
ultimately sought? is it a modification based on constraints 
encountered? What were/are those constraints? ' 

e.g., internal political constrainta, external 
conetrainte, parents, union, policies. Chapter I funds 
availability, budget? 

8) What aapects of your house plan or email achool most 
contribute to ita economic efficiency? What aapecta make it 
more coatly compared with a traditional large achool setup? 

9) Given your observationa and experience in running a houae 
plan or alternative school, what in hindsight would you have 
done differently at the outaet? 

10) What ahould one keep in mind in creating a house plan or 
organizing a small achool? 
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11) Are there ways to economize without changing the basic 
traditional structure? (e.g., Could a house plan be led by 
current staff? Which staff? Would you need to fill their 
existing roles with other personnel?) 

12) At what levels could/should restrictions and regulations be 
removed to make small schools or house plans more affordable? 

13) While attending to educational goals, what curriculum 
changes would facilitate creation of a smaller school in New 

York City? 

14) What administrative changes or personnel reductions can you 
suggest that would allow one to operate a smaller school? 

15) What clerical and/or office support could be combined or 
job redesigned without inhibiting the smooth running of the 
school? 

16) What other factors do you think should be considered in 
creating a small school? 

17) What are the implications of Chapter I fluids for your 
school or house plan? 

18) What is the purpose/ function of assistant principals of 
supervision? Describe what they do? 

19) Could assistant principals of supervision use their time in 
different ways? (e.g., more efficiently?) 

20) Would it be possible for teachers or other school personnel 
to assume some functions of assistant principals of 
supervision? Why or why not? 

21) If functions were redistributed among personnel would there 
he a reduced need for clerical support? How? 
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A number of follow-up interviews were undertaken to address 
questions that emerged as the research progressed* Below in 
three groups are the names and affiliations of the individuals 
involved and the questions they were asked. 

Interviewees t 

Douglas Skeet 

Principal 

Apollo Middle School 
Rochester, Mew York 

Apollo Middle School has 1200 students in 

four houses of 300 students each. 

David R. McGuire 
Principal 

Albany High School 
Albany, Mew York 

Albany High School has 2,000 students in 

two houses of 1000 students each. 

Follow-up questionnaire t 

1) By whom are teachers evaluated? 

2) Describe the evaluation process. 

3) Who is responsible for ensuring that the curriculum meets 
state mandated diploma requirements for graduating from high 
school (or for ensuring students will pass competency based 
tests?) 

4) Describe the hierarchy/organizational chart in your school. 

5) What compensation plans exist to allow teachers to assume 
other roles in the school (administrative roles)? What 
percentage of a teachers time is spent on administrative tasks? 

6) Are additional secretaries hired to provide administrative 
support to APs, deans and/or teachers? 

7) Who is responsible for handling discipline problems in your 
school? More specifically, who is responsible for ensuring that 
student suspensions and disciplinary actions are within legal 
guidelines? 

8) Does this individual receive compensatory time off or 
additional pay? 
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9) Hov would you describe your curriculum program? Traditional? 
Interdisciplinary? Combination? Other? Please explain. 

10) Hov have your students fared academically with the program 
in current use? 

11) What standards of comparison do you use to assess if your 
school is providing an effective education? 

12) Are you familiar with Ted Sizer's "Less is more 11 concept? 
What are your views on this? How does it apply to your school? 

13) What would be your concerns about reducing the number of 
coursed taught per day? 

14) Do you have teachers cross- teaching or shared across 
schools? If so, for what subjects? What are the benefit* and 
problems associated with this practice for your school? If not 
used, What are your views on cross-teaching? teacher sharing? 

15) How many FT/PT security guards does your school employ? 

16) What other steps do you take to ensure the security of your 
school? 

Do you have metal detectors? Why or why not? 

17) What has been your experience in the past year with 
incidents of violence or vandalism or weapons possession? Are 
these incidents rising? falling? the same? To what do you 
attribute this change (if any)? 

18) What union requirements have hindered your ability to 
operate your school effectively? Efficiently (i.e., in terms of 

cost)? 

19) How would you operate your school differently in the 
absence of union requirements? 
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Interviewees : 

Deborah Meier 
Principal 

Central Park East Schools 

Cecilia Cullen 
Principal 

Middle College High School 

Nancy Hohr 
Principal 

University Heights High School 
Stephen Phillips 

Superintendent of Alternative High School Programs 
New York City Board of Education 

Follow-up questionnaires 

1) By whom are teachers evaluated? 

2) Describe the evaluation process* 

3) Who is responsible for ensuring that the curriculum meets 
state mandated diploma requirements for graduating from high 
school (or ensuring students will pass competency based tests?) 

4) Do the APs in your school teach as well? 

5) How many classes per day do your APs-supervision teach? 

6) Do you teach as well? 

7) How many classes per day? 

B) Who is responsible for handling the discipline problems in 
your school? More specifically, who is responsible for ensuring 
that student suspensions and disciplinary actions are within 
legal guidelines? 

9) Regarding above, how are individuals responsible for 
disciplinary action compensated (e.g., compensatory time off 
from classes, additional pay, etc.)? 

10) What standards of comparison do you use to assess whether 
your school is providing an effective education? 

11) How do y ensure that you meet state requirements? Who is 
responsible? 
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12) Are your students who pass stats requirements for 
graduation comparable to students at traditional, academic- 
focus schools? 

13) How many FT/PT security guards do you have in your school? 

14) What other steps do you take to ensure the security of your 
school? 

15) Do you have metal detectors? Why or why not? 

16) What has been your experience in the past year with 
incidents of violence or vandalism or weapons possession? Are 
these incidents rising? falling? the same? To what do you 
attribute this change (if any)? 

17) Do you have any current statistics on suspensions or acts 
of violence in your school? Do you know where I might obtain 
some statistics on other schools? 
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Interviewees: 

Noel Kriftcher 

Area Superintendent 

Division of High School* 

New York City Board of Education 

Irwin Altman 

Community Schools Superintendent 
Community School Board 26 

Lester Golden 

Director of High Schools 

Council of Supervisors and Administrators 

Tollow-up questionnaire: 

1) What is the purpose/role/ function of a Subject Supervisor/ 
Assistant Principal for Supervision? 

2) What do they do? Can you provide a job description? 

3) Why do they need so much time to do it (i.e., that they san 
teach only 1-3 classes)? 

4) Could teachers pick up some of these functions? 

5) Which ones? 

6) Why do they not now? 

7) Which functions would teachers not be able to handle? 

8) What do the secretary/ s for APs-Supervision in large high 
schools do? 

9) If teachers assumed some of these AP-Supervision functions, 
would they also need secretarial support? 
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Additional Notts on Chapter IV # 
"Sources of Savings 
in Small Schools 11 



New Roles for Assistant Principals-Supervision 



Based on our interviews and research, we observe that the need 
for full tine APs-supervision in small schools , serving their 
traditional functions, is not absolute* As noted earlier, we 
believe a thorough reconceptualization of this position could 
remove an important fiscal constraint to organizing effective 
smaller schools in New York City. 

The case for organizing small schools without traditionally 
deployed, full time APs-supervision can be made as follows: 

l) The role of assistant principal for supervision is a purely 
administrative creation of the New York City Board of Education* 

According to the Education Department of the State of New 
York*, in examining all the 718 school districts in New 
York State no other district's high schools have an 
administrative position with the specific job description of 
assistant principal of supervision* This difference may be 
largely attributed to school size, since supervision 
requirements generally Increase with size and New York City 
has the State's greatest concentration of large schools. 



* All information on Stttt raquiraaianta, ctrtff feat tor* and analytta of taachtr tiaa, hare and In tha 
following dftcuatlon, wart obtalnad froa phona Inttrvlavt by tha author with: Gtrald Frttbornt, Exacutfva 
Coordinator for tha Ttaching Proftationa, and Ron Danforth, Asafttant, Education Data Syataaa, Education 
Dapartaant, Stata of Naw York, 9 July 1991. 

t ( 



2) The AP-aupervision role is not mandated by the it at* of Mew 
York, nor is it viewed aa a requirement for providing affaotiva 
education. 

Tha only stata nandatad administrative personnel 
requirement for schools is that there must be one 
building site principal* Most schools in New York State 
have elected to have one assistant principal for 
administrative purposee, usually titled a vice 
principal** 

The functional requirements of AP supervision exist in all 
schools* These requirements, however, can be and are filled 
in a variety of waya in different schools, auch aa by teams 
of teachers or itinerant district personnel and, in aome 
schools, by a departmental chair filled by a teacher or a 
certified administrator, depending on the percentage of 
administrative tasks required by the job.** 

Overall, most department chairs in New York State high 
schools (excluding New York City) spend 75 to 80 percent of 
their time teaching, and are teachers* 



3) AFs-supervision teach only 1 to a maximum of 3 classea daily* 

APs-supervision teach 1 to 3 classes depending on the number 
of teachers supervised (i.e., fever teachers to supervise 
result in teaching more classes-- 2 or 3) and occupy the 
remainder of their time with supervisory tasks* See Table 1, 
following* 

Many APs-supervision are classified as performing 



Tht vfet principal or assistant principal of octal nlatrst Ion la prlsarlly rasponalblt for "carrying 
out tht directions of tha principal In tha araas of school organization, guidance and education policy. In a 
business organization, tha assistant principal would ba tha aoulvalant of tha of flea ean ager , comptroller, or 
forsswjn." 59 



Tha "25 percent rule" (NYCftR sac. 80.4(b)) ststas that If 25 percent of an Individual teacher's 
t1s» Is spent performing sdeinlstrstlve or supervisory tasks, then that Individual aust ba certified by the 
State aa an administrator. 
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administrative/supervisory functions between 60 and 80 
percent of the time. Because they clearly meet the 25 
percent rule (see footnote on previous page) # they must be 
certified. (Additionally, to be certified they must have 
taught for at least 3 years and pass 18 semester hours of 
college course work classified as administration.**) 



4) The extra expense of APs-supervision may become unnecessary in 
a move to smaller schools. 

The debate over the need for subject supervision in small 
schools may often center around an issue of "a few" or "none 
at all." 

The median salary of a New York City subject specialist 
assistant principal is $56,719 (See Table 10, p. 22 of report 
text) • At that rate, seven subject specialists in primarily 
non-teaching, administrative roles cost almost $400,000 for 
a typical large high school. These salaries are paid for 
with tax-levy funding. Reducing the number of APs- 
supervision is a clear source of potential operational cost 
savings, because small schools do not require the full-time 
coverage of each subject area that large schools do. 

Specifically, the teaching exemptions for assistant principals of 
supervision in New York City high schools, effective September, 
1984 are shown on Table 1, following page: 
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Table 1 

Teaching Exemptions for APs-supervision* 



a) A supervisor who supervises 5-13 teachers including the 
supervisor shall teach a maximum of three classes daily. 

b) A supervisor who supervises 14-22 teachers including the 
supervisor shall teach a maximum of two classes daily. 

c) A supervisor who supervises 23-32 teachers including the 
supervisor shall teach a maximum of one class daily. 

d) A supervisor who supervises 33-42 teachers including the 
supervisor shall teach one class daily and be entitled to one 
teacher assistant for no fever than one period each day. 

e) A supervisor who supervises 43 or more teachers including the 
supervisor shall teach one class daily and be entitled to two 
teacher assistants for no fever than one period each day. 

f) A supervisor who is assigned two or more departments, or whose 
department includes staff in a main building and an annex, shall 
receive an additional teaching exemption of five periods a week. 
For purposes of the additional teaching exemption for a 
supervisor with two or more departments, a second department is 
defined as one with a minimum of five teachers, not including the 
supervisor, in an area having a significant and distinguishable 
difference in the nature of the instructional content being 
supervised. 

g) In determining the number of teachers supervised, each 
regularly appointed tenured teacher supervised shall be counted 
as one teacher. Each regularly appointed probationer and 
substitute teacher shall be counted as 1.5 teachers. Each 
laboratory specialist assigned shall be counted as one teacher. 

h) Every supervisor will teach at least one class daily. 



Sourct: Hioh School Maaorandua #121, "Taachlr* Exsaptf on* for Assistant Principals,* loard of Educstlon of tho 
City of Ntw York, aaao dotod Jim 14, 1984. 

* Noto: Tht abovt dots not apply to APs-suptrvUlon and APs-aMntstrstlon for Sptcfal Education. 
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In New York City alternative schools, some teachers have 
administrative roles, such as coordinator. While this role does 
receive some compensatory time off, it is not of the magnitude or 
duration as in larger schools. Host alternative school teachers 
engage in some administrative functions. 



Responses to this study's ineniirv. "What constitutes appropriate 
and educationally necessary personnel in a small school?" (lull 

questionnaires are attached: see Appendix 11 



As mentioned in the body of this report, many educators and 
alternative small school principals view the functions of subject 
supervision as required tasks, but do not view the position as a 
component of necessary personnel in a small school hierarchy. 

Gloria Rakovic 

"You can't have an effective school without a whole 
school approach. ... There is a need to eliminate the *my 
department 1 syndrome that occurs when schools have 
subject specialists. .. . We need the role of Assistant 
Principal -Supervision, but not one for every 
department. •• • We may be able to do without an assistant 
principal in a smaller school." 

Deborah Meier 

"Appropriate administrative personnel: a minimum of one 
full-time principal and one part-time assistant. •• • 
Subject APs are a New York phenomenon. •• . The removal 
of assistant principals in small schools would be a 
substantial efficiency." 

Stephen Phillips 

"We don't need to cut functions, we need to make the 
staff more diversified. •• • Cut back on the assistant 
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principals.... Rather than a dean, let a family group 
teacher pick up some of those functions.... 

"The key to saving money in smaller schools is to 
generalize, to redefine what you do. For small schools, 
ve should redefine the functions for costs.... Look at the 
alternative schools. " 

Irene Fitzgerald 

N The focus should be on reorganization, not spreading the 
spending base." 

Seymour Fliegel 

N We need to move away from the traditional approach. • • • 
It's not working." 

Le6ter Golden 

"Where there are small schools, obviously you would need 
less supervisors. That situation already exists. Smaller 
high schools do have less supervisors, and that was taken 
into account by the licensure of supervisors who cover 
related technical (math and science) and academic 
subjects (English and social studies) , which because of 
state requirements are the largest departments in the 
schools. But if you would expect a social studies 
supervisor to supervise the content and teaching of math 
or Russian, you would be equating your expectations to a 
general practitioner in a hospital doing surgery or 
radiology on your child. Obviously, accommodations must 
be made for supervision in large and small schools." 60 



The work-hour basis. Golden argued that APs-supervision/ subject 
supervisors are less costly than teachers assuming their tasks. 
Subject supervisors, he said, have a 7-hour 20-minute contractual 
day compared with a teacher's 6-hour 20-minute contractual day, and 
subject supervisors work 193 contractual days a year compared with 
teachers 9 186 contractual days. Additionally, he noted, supervisors 
do not have professional and preparation periods off as teachers do. 

He stated his case this way: 
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"Hot too long ago, APs-supervision had the same work day 
and year as teachers. Today, the supervisors work a seven 
hour and twenty minute day and seven days more a year 
than teachers. The additional time was so they could do 
the work they were being required to do. Teachers on 
maximum earn $52,000 plus a year. Starting supervisors 
presently earn $54,000 plus a year; those on maximum 
(after 15 years as a supervisor) earn $60,000. On a work 
hour basis, teachers earn more than supervisors, and 
supervisors do not have professional periods and 
preparation periods, both usually referred to as "free" 
periods. Can supervisors do their functions/tasks in less 
time? The answer is no. If teachers did it, would it be 
cost effective? The answer is no." 61 

Despite Golden 1 s analysis, the monetary case does not seem to 
justify additional, higher-salaried APs-supervision with 7-hour 20- 
minute days in a smaller school setting. 

Determining the work-hour cost of subject supervision versus 
teaching depends on which numbers you use. Using 1990-91 median 
salaries of teachers and subject supervisors ($43,217 and $56,719 
respectively), the median hourly wage rate would be $36.69 for 
teachers versus $40.08 for subject supervisors; in median dollars, 
this suggests that subject supervisors cost about $3.40 more per 
hour than teachers. 

Per- session additional pay for a few teachers assuming extra tasks 
in a small school, or even additional teachers in lieu of subject 
supervisors (see Table 2, below), appears affordable. 
As practiced in the alternative smaller schools and schools outside 
New York City examined in this study, only a few teachers require 
additional periods off within their regular 6-hour 20-minute day; 
The hourly cost differences noted above do not make any case that 
teachers are more costly in serving administrative tasks at the 
small school level. It must futher be noted that the complexity of 
the tasks themselves are reduced in a smaller school setting, where 
team planning is facilitated. Whether in planning a schedule, the 
curriculum, evaluation , generating and responding to memos, or 
coping with student problems, the face-to-face interaction small 
schools afford reduces internal paperwork. 

As Table 2 suggests, one or even two additional teachers may be 
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hired for the same costs as an AP. This table reworks the example 
presented earlier in the text's Table 10 (see report, p. 22) by 
removing an AP-supervision and using the 2.7 units saved to hire 
two sore teachers. This would cover the classes taught by assistant 
principals of supervision , and provide flexibility for allowing 
more teacher planning time. Cost savings would of course be 
addressed on a school-by-school basis, with the salary levels of 
teachers and APs-supervision evaluated to determine the efficiency 
and effectiveness of this option for each school. 



Table 2 

Hypothetical small-school reorganisation of tax- levy personnel 



school site 


750 


Principal 


1.79 units 


AP-Administration 


1.35 


Guidance Counselors 


3.51 


Secretary 


1.92 


Teachers 


39 


Stock Handler 


1 


Total Units 


48.57 



Atsiaptiono: 1) Avorogo clatt size 20 fttuaontt 
Mott: This tab It usm tnft allocations taoood on Mouito for roguUr high ochooU. 
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Anne Cook 

"Honey associated with security costs is an issue of big 
schools, not small ones. Security guards are a provocative 
presence — they create a problem instead of offset one. Kids 
are often sent to alternative schools as a result of being 
% expelled' from regular schools, but when you look at the 
monthly reports of where violent incidents happen, it's not in 
the alternatives. 9,62 

Steven Phillips 

"In the smaller schools, security personnel are 
proportionally staffed at or below the number needed at 
large schools. Small schools do not require the hall 
monitoring and internal security that the large schools 
require. ... There are fewer disruptions. " 

Deborah Meier 

"In my school, there are two floors and four bathrooms; 
I have two security guards who mainly guard entrances. 
I can see everything. •• • Everyone knows everyone, and 
everyone knows me. • • • We don't need metal detectors [and] 
we don't use them." 

Nancy Mohr 

"We don't have metal detectors, don't need them. ... Besides, 
in schools where they use them the students know when the 
metal detector vans have arrived.... It's a joke." 

In terms of who deals with student discipline issues, the sm*?l 
schools studied do not assign these duties to a particular staif 
member, nor is there special compensation provided. At Apollo 
Middle School in Rochester, for example, its houses' vice 
principals are responsible for handling discipline problems in the 
house they individually oversee. 
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At Albany High School in Albany , the principal holds primary 
responsibility for handling the school's discipline problems. 

At Central Parle East Schools, 

"Every faculty member must know the rights of students 
and family.... When teachers are informed, it makes it 
possible for the principal to be supportive of the 
instructor. Ultimately, the principal is the expert on 
the rights of family and kids...* No one receives 
additional pay or compensatory time off for this task. 
Teachers have a need to know the rights. This function 
does not need to be isolated under one person in a small 
school.... Here, everyone knows everyone* The teacher 
that knows the student best is usually sent to deal with 
the student with the problem.... Here, someone always 
cares. 1,63 

At Middle College High School, 

"The [discipline] issue [in small schools] is not as 
large as they like to make it.... We have personal 
relationships with our students.... While the principal 
is ultimately responsible, everyone in our school is 
involved." 64 

At University Heights, 

"Our assistant principal of administration is responsible for 
legal issues.... Last year we had zero incidents. .. . Our 
school structure is preventative; it reduces discipline 
problems." 65 



Curricular and Program Implications 

At Apollo Middle School, two of their four houses use integrated 
disciplines in double periods. A teacher serves as coordinator of 
the interdisciplinary piece (e.g. math/science), chairing a monthly 
meeting to discuss curriculum issues and to receive teachers 1 
opinions and feedback on how students are succeeding. Evaluating 
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student success through standardized tests is a district level 
/unction conducted by the central office's research and testing 
department* The district level office establishes educational 
objectives; the coordinator, in collaboration with other teachers, 
determines implementation strategies. As Apollo Principal Douglas 
Skeet puts it, 

"As long as we achieve educational objectives, and ve do, 
district personnel leave us alone." 

Clearly, this is just one scheduling/organizational option, but it 
exemplifies the kind of flexible approach needed to make small 
schools educationally feasible and economically affordable. Skeet 
and Allan Dichter, principal of New York City's Satellite Academy, 
argue that integrating disciplines should be simply one more option 
available to school-level administrators and teachers who believe 
it will achieve positive educational outcomes. 
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APPENDIX 3: 

Hov do alternatives and amallar 
traditional schools viav and 
oonduot tha evaluation process? 



Follow-up interviews with Deborah Meier, Cecilia Cullen, Nancy 
Mohr, Stephen Phillips, Douglas Skeet and David HcGuire resulted 
in the following view and approach to evaluation. It is one which 
suggests that teachers nay contribute in important ways to the 
evaluation process, and that the role of assistant principal of 
supervision is not required for evaluation purposes. 66 

Evaluation as a tool for improvement, not as Judgment. 

Evaluation was viewed as an opportunity to improve teaching to 
support the schools 1 primary mission of providing an effective 
education. Specifically, in the schools of those interviewed, 
some form of peer evaluation is used in combination with other 
types of evaluation. For example, at University Heights, 
evaluation consists of a combination of peer evaluation, team 
leader evaluation and principal evaluation. 

The peer evaluation and team leader evaluation is cumulative and 
the ^ incipal's evaluation is sumative. In other words , it is a 
group effort with the principal holding final decision making 
authority. As Nancy Mohr suggests, 

N The focus is on the job, not the person , which makes 
it less threatening. .. . The purpose of our evaluations 
is to improve instruction, not make judgments 



She went on to describe that in a smaller school, the collegial 
environment makes evaluation a learning process not just for the 
evaluated but also for the evaluator. That when teachers evaluate 
other teachers in her school, they look not only at ways to 
improve the teacher they are evaluating but also for what they 
can learn to improve themselves as teachers. 67 

M The questions should be: How can teachers improve 
performance? How do we help people?" 6 * 

At Apollo Middle School, in Rochester, New York, the goal of the 
evaluation process is again to improve instruction. Douglas 
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Skeet, the principal at Apollo, has found that teachers take an 
active role in development and improving fellow teachers which he 
attributes to the treatment of teachers as professionals with 
direct responsibility for student outcomes, and higher decision 
making authority. Their school philosophy includes the conviction 
that 

"those that will be effected by decisions should be 
included in the decision making process. 1 * 69 

Deborah Meier suggests that "the evaluation issue is overrated. " 
She noted that while many advocate against teachers evaluating 
teachers, "the belief that teachers will not evaluate teachers 
unsatisfactorily should be compared to the rate at which 
principals and assistant principals of supervision rate teachers 
unsatisfactorily." she stated that many principals and ap- 
supervision avoid giving unsatisfactory teacher ratings even when 
clearly called for, because to remove a teacher consistently 
found to be unsatisfactory requires (under union and state tenure 
laws) an extremely time-consuming and complex due process 
procedure. 70 
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APPENDIX 4: 

Alternative ard State-mandated 
Diploma Requirements 



Interviewees were asked, Who is responsible for ensuring that the 
curriculum in alternative schools meets state mandated diploma 
requirements for graduating from high school (or for ensuring 
that students will pass competency-based tests)? 



A sample of responses follows: 

Deborah Meier: 

"Teachers do it (...) because of our small size*., and 
the belief that teachers are intelligent professionals; 
they can read the requirements.... Teachers work in 
teams led by a team leader, who receives two 
compensatory periods off to facilitate curriculum 
development. w 

"The New York city Board of Education is trying to 
solve bureaucratically what ve solve just by being 
small." 

Cecilia Cullen: 

"We have a curriculum committee made up of teachers." 

Nancy Mohr: 

"We have a subject-advocacy role filled by a teacher 
who takes primary responsibility for ensuring 
curriculum viability in our interdisciplinary 
courses.... Teacher teams work together on the 
curriculum. .. . This can be done in a small school 
setting. " 

Douglas Skeet, principal of Apollo Middle School, an academic 
middle school of 1200 students in four houses in Rochester, New 
York (two houses have interdisciplinary curricula, the other two 
have a traditional curricular program) : 

"Our district office has subject program coordinators 
that serve all the schools in our district. They meet 
with teachers to discuss desired objectives; however, 
the school can implement objectives any way they 
want.... In our school, teachers decide how to 
implement objectives; teams of teachers work together — 



led by a team leader who receives an annual stipend of 
$600 for work outside the school day— to achieve common 
curricular objectives. If something Isn't working, 
teachers decide on new alternatives and teaching 
strategies to achieve curricular objectives. 99 



David McGuire, principal of Albany (New York) High School, an 
academic high school of 2000 students in two houses that follows 
a traditional curricular program: 

"The district employs subject area administrators in 
six core specialties for grades 7 through 12, who serve 
all the schools in our district; further, the district 
employs K-12 directors that address issues of 
curriculum planning and other school related issues 
such as occupational education, health, public 
transportation, library and etc., Federal programs, 
etc.... These itinerant district employees provide 
needed unification and consistency. They provide an 
important external program evaluation and advisory 
role . " 

And, as Irwin Altman, Community Schools Superintendent of CSD 26, 
noted, the existing example of subject experts who "float 11 
between schools during summer school sessions in New York City 
public schools, suggests a possibility for the regular school 
year. 71 

Further regarding educational outcomes, Nancy Mohr stated: 

"Our students are comparable to those in the academic 
comprehens Ives* .. .The difficulty in comparing us has to 
do with our educational outcome measures." 

As Deborah Meier said: 

"We're not using Regents. .. .We support our kids 9 work 
like middle-class parents would. .. .We believe that 
schools should be accountable for their the impact on 
the future.. . .We are interested in getting our students 
into colleges or jobs.. . .Our students develop 
portfolios and do mini-theses as representative 
work. • • .We help them get interviews and complete 
applications for college." 

Stephen Phillips suggested that while whether the alternative 
approach is better may not be the issue, a controlled research 
study could demonstrate to detractors what alternative principals 
already know: that the alternative mode is better. 
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High School Redirection 
Replication Project 



In October of 1987 the U.S. Department of Labor put out a grant 
announcement for new schools, through which it would conduct a 
demonstration to replicate Brooklyn's successful alternative High 
School Redirection in seven cities. The competition was open to 
service delivery areas (SDAs) under the Job Training Partnership 
Act (JTPA) system, and local school districts had to be listed as 
co-applicants. The grant announcement required that the 
following elements of High School Redirection be replicated in 
the demonstration: 

1. Open Admission. Any applicant will be accepted, if 
space permits, regardless of the applicant's past truancy or 
academic problems. 

2. Enrollment Based on Referral, Kot Location. Youth will 
be referred from all parts of a school district. 

3. Separate Location from Regular High School. The 
schools will not be located within or near a regular high 
school. 

4. sise of 500 Students* Schools will aim towards a size 
at maturity of approximately 500 students - small enough to 
provide a personal atmosphere, but large enough to be self- 
supporting with average daily attendance funds. 

5. Location in a Poor Neighborhood. Schools will be 
located in a poor neighborhood so as to provide a base of 
students, and also provide an educational resource for the 
neighborhood. 

IS. STAR Program Component. Roughly one-third of students 
in the new school will be enrolled in a "STAR" program, 
aimed at those in need of intensive reading and writing 
instruction. 

7. Operation by Board of Education. Schools started under 
the grants will be operated by the local Board of Education, 
staffed by Board of Education supervisors and teachers, and 
provide for regular high school diplomas. 

8. Independence in operation. While these schools will be 
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operated by the Board of Education, they must also have some 
degree of autonomy in setting their own policies and 
selecting staff. 

t. On-site Day Care* By the second year of operation, 
schools will have a day care center in place under the 
supervision of a licensed professional. 

10. Limited Extracurricular Activities. Schools started 
will not aspire to be comprehensive high schools with 
numerous sports and extracurricular activities. 



Selection of sites was based upon local need, understanding of 
the project, commitment to continuing the school on a permanent 
basis, community support, how the school district planned to 
select a supervisor and teachers, and plans for finding and 
rehabilitating space for the school. Sites applying also had to 
agree to participate in an evaluation of the schools using random 
assignment of applicants during the third and fourth years of 
operation. 

The cities receiving grant awards of $800,000 over a two-year 
period to start these schools were Cincinnati, Denver, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Newark, Stockton and Wichita. The Academy for 
Educational Development (AED) was awarded a contract to oversee 
the implement ion of the schools. 

Description of Replication Bites 

Cincinnati 

The Cincinnati school is located in a part of the city populated 
mainly by Appalachian whites. About 75 percent of the students 
it serves are black and come from other parts of the city, while 
the remaining students are whites from the neighborhood that 
surrounds the school. Forty percent of the students entering the 
school read at the sixth grade level or below. The school is 
housed in an old school building that was renovated for the 
project. The building has a capacity of approximately 250 
students. A new location will be found as the school expands 
beyond that number. The school has developed an 
interdisciplinary, thematic curriculum which is coordinated by 
staff in a daily common prep period. The school also has an off- 
site child care center that is used exclusively for the children 
of its students. 

Denver 

The Denver school started out with a ninth grade entering class 
the first year, and expanded in the second year as these students 
moved to the tenth grade and a new class of ninth graders 
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entered. The school will similarly expand for the next two years 
until it reaches a full enrollment at grades nine through twelve. 
The student body is ethnically diverse: 51 percent Hispanic; 27 
percent white; and 17 percent black. It is located in an 
attractive school building. The Denver school uses experimental 
approaches to curriculum and instruction, emphasizing effective 
and experiential learning. It also uses family group classes, 
called an advisory group, similar to the High School Redirection 
model. It has a children's center which accommodates 20 
children. 



Detroit 

Detroit was the last of the seven sites to start their school. 
The school opened in February 1990 with approximately 130 
students who were referred by three city high schools. Each of 
the referring high schools were quite large - between 1,500 and 
3,000 students. Students were referred to the new school because 
of poor or failing grades at the previous school, high truancy, 
or low reading levels. Many entering students have reading 
scores below the fourth and fifth grade levels. The school is 
located in a large building that also houses a middle school, a 
grade school, and a day care center. 

Los Angeles 

The Los Angeles school is located in the Watts neighborhood and 
is adjacent to a large public housing project. It is housed in a 
building on an elementary school grounds, as well as two 
bungalows also placed on the school grounds. It is the only one 
of the seven schools to be operated by an adult education 
division. It uses contracts negotiated with each student as the 
basis of its individualized instruction model that allows 
students to work at their own pace and accumulate credits at an 
accelerated rate. The school is developing various links with 
the JTPA system, including work experience positions during the 
school year. The community in which the school is located has a 
severe youth gang problem, and this has complicated the 
development of the school. Youth served by the school typically 
enter with very low reading levels. 

Newark 

The Newark school got off to the fastest start of the seven 
sites* It has a school building itself, and a full complement of 
teachers and counselors. Like High School Redirection Brooklyn, 
the Newark school has family group classes in order to assist 
students in building bonds among themselves and to the school. 
The school has a full-time work/study coordinator who places 
students in jobs and supervises them on a regular basis* It also 
has links with local institutions including the Hew Jersey 
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College of Medicine and Dentistry, Kean College, and Essex 
Community College. The school provides parenting classes for 
students, and will soon have a day care center. 

Stockton 

Stockton serves a diverse student population - about 40 percent 
of students are Hispanic, 30 percent are white, 20 percent are 
black, and 10 percent Asian American. The school is housed in a 
set of five bungalows. Due to limited space, half of enrollees 
attend a morning session, and the other half attend an afternoon 
session. The school is located on grounds adjacent to a large 
vocational training center; many students enrolled in the 
alternative school also take classes at the vocational center. 
The Stockton school was the first of the replication sites to 
establish a child care center, which currently accommodates 40 
children. 



Wichita 

The school started in Wichita is one of three alternative schools 
operated in the city. It shares a recently renovated school 
building with district administrative offices. Its student 
population is roughly 55 percent white, 33 percent black, and 12 
percent other. The school has developed a work/study component 
that allows students flexibility in attending classes to fit work 
hours. It also has an evening session. The school has 
established close links with JTPA, which funded a summer 
education and employment program at the school. The school has a 
child care center that accommodates 40 children. 



Source: U.S. Ocpartwent of Labor Eaploy»ant and Training Actafnl at ration, Culdt to H.S. Ktdirectlon 
(Washington, 0-C. March 1991). 
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